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CHRISTENING-ROBES FOR PRESENTS 

2 a GUINEAS. ’ 


BABIES’ 
CLOAKS, 
1 GUINEA 


BABIES’ 



BABIES' 

HOODS, 

I GUINEA. 


BEBCEAU-NETTES, 2! GUINEAS. 


Babies* Basket*, l Guinea. 

Christening Caps, 1 Guinea. 

Shirts, 2s. Caps, 2s. 6d. Gowns, 6a. 

All the beautiful Materials used in the business 
Sold by the Yard. 

marriage outfits complete. 

White Dressing Gowns, 1 Guinea; 

Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d.; 

Patent Corsets, lGs. Gd.; 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 

Outfit for India Voyage. 


Longcloth Chemises, 2s. 9d.; 

Nightgowns, 3s. 9d.; 

Slips, 3s. 9d; 

THIS PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR. 

LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS. 

Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 


Waterproof Riding Talma, 1} Guinea. 

Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s.; 

School ditto, 25s. 

Young Gentlemen’s Shirts, 5s. Gd. 

Naval Cadets’ Outfits, complete. 

RIDING HABITS 51 TO SI GUINEAS. 

Linsey Riding Habits 
for little Girls, 

2i Guineas. 

Everything of the Superior Excellence for which the House has been celebrated for 

Thirty Years. 


53, BAKER STREET, 

w. G. TAYLOR. 




; August , 18G1. 


®rlfi) /arm Jtfwcrtiser. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 


In Three Volumes, Post 8vo. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

Will be concluded in the Number for Saturday, 3rd of August, 

AND 

On SATURDAY, 10th AUGUST, 

Will BE COMMENCED; (TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX MONTHS) 

A STRANGE STORY, 

BY ^ 

THE AUTHOR OF MY "NOVEL” “RIENZI,” &c, &c. 


" I UKA X O fctl.IIU.LLg **»-*~ fc —- 

Post 8vo., with a Portrait, a Second Edition, with considerable Additions, 

THE THREE GATES. In Verse. By Chauncey Hare 

Townshend. 

New Serial by Mr. Anthony Trollope. With Illustrations by J. E. MiUais, A.R.A. 

This day is published, Part VI., price Is., of 

ORLEY FARM. A Tale. By Anthony Trollope. Author of 

‘ Framley Parsonage,’ ‘Dr. Thome,’ ‘Barchester Towers,’ &c. 

This day is published, price 7s. 6d., 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. XoLI. WhA 6 Original 

1 Illustrations. Forming the New Volume of the ‘Illustrated L.brary Edition of 
Mr. Charles Dickens’s Works/ 4 

CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


No. 6. 
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®rlti) /arm ^imrrtiser. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 

t # 

In Three Volumes, Post 8vo. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

The Second Edition will be published August 3rd . 


MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 


Iii Three Volumes, Post 8vo. 

THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 

AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 

With Illustrations by Gilbert. 

' The “ Constable of the Tower ” is one of the best of our English historical romances. Spectator. 


Post 8vo., price 105. 6c?., with Illustrations, 

A CRUISE in the CLAYMORE on the COAST of 

SYRIA DURING THE PRESENT TROUBLES. By Mrs. Harvey of Ickwell 
Bury. 

Post 8vo., price 6s., 

FORAYS among SALMON and DEER. By J. Conway. 

Post 8vo., with a Portrait, a Second Edition, with considerable Additions, 

THE THREE GATES. In Verse. By Chauncey Hare 

Townshend. 

New Serial by Mr. Anthony Trollope. With Illustrations hy J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 

This day is published, Part VI., price Is., of 

ORLEY FARM. A Tale. By Anthony Trollope. Author of 

‘ Framley Parsonage,* 4 Dr. Thorne/ 4 Barchester Towers/ &c. 


This day is published, price 7s. 6c?., 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. Vol.I. With the Original 

Illustrations. Forming the New Volume of the ‘Illustrated Library Edition of 
Mr. Charles Dickens’s Works/ 


CHAPMAN •& HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


No. 6. 














ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION 

OF THE WORKS OF 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 

Beautifully printed in Post Octavo, and carefully Revised by the Author. With the 
Original Illustrations. 

NOW ISSUING IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, PRICE 7 8 . GcZ. EACH. 


« Already Published. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. 15s. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. 15*. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. 15s. 

To be followed by 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 2 vols. 

BARNABY RUDGE. 2 vols. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. 1 vol. 

OLIVER TWIST. 1 vol. 

DOMBEY AND SON.. 2 vols. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. 

PICTURES FROM ITALY, & AMERICAN NOTES. 1 vol. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 1 vol. 


CHATMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 

STANDARD EDITIONS of POPULAR AUTHORS. 

These Volumes are handsomely printed in croum 8vo., and published at Five Shillings each . 

Just published, 

TILBURY NOGO; 

OR, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL MAN. ' 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND.’ 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S CASTLE RICHMOND. A Novel. 2nd Edition. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S DOCTOR THORNE. A Novel. 5th Edition. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE BERTRAMS. A Novel. 5th Edition. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS. 4th Edit! 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MACDERMOTS OP BALLYCLORAN. 3rd Edit. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. With Illustrations bv the 
Author. 3rd Edition. 

ALBERT SMITH’S WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 

MRS. GASKELL’S NORTH AND SOUTH. 4th Edition. 

G. A. SALA’S GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT: with some London Scenes they 
Shine upon. 2nd Edition. 

W. H. WILLS’S OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM ‘HOUSEHOLD 

WORDS/ . 

ROBERT-HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS: Ambassador, Author, and Conjuror. Written bv 
Himself. 3rd Edition. 

MISS MULOCH’S HEAD OP THE FAMILY. 6th Edition. 

CHAPMAN AND HALT/, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Fcap. 8ro., 3s. 6 d., 

TANNHAUSER: or, Tlio Battle of the Bards, A Poem. By 

Neville Temple anil Edward Trevor. 

‘ 11 is seldom that anything so good is published. The “ Songs of the Bards ” are perhaps not quite up to 
the level of the narrative, but the narrative is almost uniformly impressive and poetical. We hope that 
two writers who can do so much may follow up their present success with further efforts in the future.’— 
Saturday Review. 

* It is a relief to alight now and then on a poem which is distinguished as much by its simplicity as by 
its depth, and in which one idea is embodied and set forth humanly. “ Tannhauser ” fully answers this 
description, and is further enjoyable in that the idea round which it centres is noble, and the music in 

which it is sung most harmonious.Take it for all in all we have not looked upon its like for some 

time .’—Literary Gazette. 


This day, Second Edition , 2 vols., post 8vo., 1G$., 

LA BEATA. A Novel. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope. 

* “ Ea Beata " is a novel of which there is nothing to say but what is good. It is a charming story, and, 
though the theme is as old as the world, it has the eternal and ever-renewed freshness of life itself. The 
story required to be very skilfully handled ; and, in his management of poor Beata, the author has shown 
himself an artist as well as a thorough gentleman. It is a story in which the narrator reveals himself and 
his own nature more than the incidents and characters with which he has to deal. Asa picture of Italian 
domestic and interior life and manners it is excellent.’— Athenceum. 

‘ Mr - Adolphus Trollope has written a most charming tale—one which most persons will read with 
tears, and which none but a person utterly devoid of feeling can peruse without being deeply affected.. .. 
We know of no more charming, tender, and pathetic story than that of “ La Beata.” ’—London Review. 


2 vols., post 8vo., 18$., 

THE ENGLISH AT HOME. Essays from the ‘ Bevue des 

Deux Mondes.’ By Alphonse Esquiros. Translated and Edited by Lascelles 

Wraxall. 

* M. Esquiros himself is a sort of a French Washington Irving, in his zealous pursuit and his cordial 
appreciation of the latent characteristics of English life; though at the same time that he views English 
manners and institutions sympathetically, even those that dissent from him must allow that he judges 

them with a frank independence.We can go further with M. Esquiros in desiring that a better 

agreement on the spirit of the institutions which rule civil life, will tend to approximate the character 
and genius of the two peoples still nearer, and as his own book is unquestionably an effort in this direc¬ 
tion, it has our warmest sympathy and our cordial approbation.’—Times, May 25, 1861. 

‘ It will be inferred, from our notice of “ The English at Home,” that, with no pretensions to a really 
philosophical treatment, the subject has been handled cleverly, amusingly, and reflectively. The author 
has limited himself to the outward forms and surroundings of p]nglish life, painting what he has seen, 
what has interested himself, and what is likely to interest others, with rare fidelity, and great de¬ 
scriptive power. The motive which has animated him in the composition of his Essays is the high and 
honourable one of assisting to remove prejudice and enlighten ignorance, and thus to render the two fore¬ 
most empires of the earth as majestic in their friendship as they have been magnificent in their rivalry. 
A task so generously undertaken, and so conscientiously executed, deserves the double success, material 
and moral, which we desire to predict for it.’— Spectator. 

* We have given but a slight idea of the fund of entertainment contained in these spirited volumes, and 
must conclude by recommending them to the perusal of all who wish to hear what a discriminating and 
patriotic Frenchman has to say to his own countrymen of their ancient enemy and their present ally.’— 
Economist. 


New Sporting Novel. Third Edition . Post 8vo., 9s., 

MARKET HARBOROUGH : or, How Mr. Sawyer went to 

the Shires. 

‘ From the very beginning of the hero’s adventures a certain interest is experienced which never falls 
off, and the only annoyance felt is that the visit of Mr. Sawyer to the Shires terminates so soon. Indeed, 
the fault here perceptible may with equal truth be urged against Major White Melville in some of his 
previous writings, his finishing being too abrupt.’— Press. 

• We detect the hand of a master. He modestly calls it a “ sketch,” and dedicates it to “ the first flight 
in all countries,” of whom he is a “ humble admirer.” But it is one of those sketches that bear looking 
into better than many a finished picture, in which the foreground and the middle-distance are boldly and 

clearly preserved, and the background filled in with no careless hand.No man can read this book 

without remarking on one great excellence—the utter absence of that gross exaggeration which disfigures 
almost every’ writer on such subjects.’— Bailey’s Monthly Magazine. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 

history op freidrich the second, 

r.AT.T.FD FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 

With Portraits and Maps. Third Edition, Yols. L and H., demy 8vo., 40*. 

Vols. III. and IV. are in the Press. 


6s. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 

Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, price Six Shillings per Volume. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A HISTORY. In 2 Volumes. 12s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES; with Elucidations 
and Connecting Narrative. In 3 Volumes. 18s. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING.—LIFE OF SCHILLER. One Volume. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In 4 Volumes. 24s. 
SARTOR RESARTUS.—HERO WORSHIP. One Volume. 6s. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. One Volume. 6s. 

CHARTISM.—PAST AND PRESENT. One Volume. 6s. 

TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. One Volume. 6s. 

WILHELM MEISTER. By Gothe. A Translation. In 2 Volumes. 12s. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


MR. CHARLES LEVER’S WORKS. 

CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION, 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. K. BROWNE. 


This Edition is handsomely printed in Crown Octavo. 

EACH VOLUME CONTAINS EIGHT ENGRAVINGS BY H. K. BROWNE. 
Bound in cloth. Price 4s. 

JACK HINTON.. 

TOM BURKE OF * OURS.’ Ia 2 Yols. 

HARRY LORREQUER. 

CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. In 

2 Yols. 

THE O’DONOGHUE. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. In 2 Vols. 

ROLAND CASHEL. In 2 Vols. 

THE DALTONS. In 2 Vols. 

THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. In 2 Vols. 


4s. 

8s. 

48. 

8s. 

4s. 

8s. 

8s. 

8s. 

8s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


DEBILITY: ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


A GUIDE to the Cure of Nervousness, Low Spirits, Loss of Nervous 

Power, and Indigestion. Illustrated by Cases, with the means of cure used in each case. 
Free by post on receipt of Two Stamps. Sent direct from the author, H, SM11H, 

8 Burton Crescent, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 
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New Publications. 


OUESELYES, OUE FOOD, AND OUE PHYSIC. By Benjamin 

Ridge, M.D. In fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. By Walter White. Fourth Edition. 

Post 8 vo. with Map, 4s. 

A LONDONEE’S WALK TO THE LAND’S END AND A TEIP 

TO THE SCILLY ISLES. By Walter White. Second Edition. Post 8vo. with 
Maps, 4s. 

PEACTICAL M1LITAEY SURVEYING AND SKETCHING. By 

Captain Drayson, R.A. With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. For Schools and Families. By A. F. 

Foster, late Assistant-Commissioner on Education. With Eighty-seven Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

THE THRESHOLD OF CHEMISTRY. By C. W. Heaton. With 

numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

ONE OF THEM. By Charles Lever. In One Vol. Demy 8 vo. 
With 30 Illustrations by Phiz. 16s. 

THE ISLAND OF THE SAINTS : a Pilgrimage through Ireland. 

By Julius Rodenberg. Translated by Lascelles Wraxall. One Vol. Post 8vo, 9s. 

ROMAN CANDLES. Post 8 vo. 85 . 

PAUL THE POPE AND PAUL THE FRIAR. A Story of an 

Interdict. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope. Post 8vo. with a Portrait, 12s. 

THE MIND OF SHAKSPEARE. By the Rev. A. A. Morgan. Second 

Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDMUND BURKE. 

By Thomas Macknight. Three Vols. Demy 8vo. 21.. 10s. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. By Charles Dickens. 

Post 8vo. 6s. 

COSTUME IN ENGLAND. By F. W. Fairholt. A New Edition, 

with Additions and upwards of 700 Woodcuts by the Author. Crown 8vo. 16s. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF REVOLUTION; in a Series of Letters from 

Florence. Reprinted from the Athenamm. With a Sketch of Subsequent Events up to 
the Present Time. By Theodosia Trollope. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. By Anthony 

Trollope. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. 

OVER THE STRAITS; a Visit to Victoria. By Louisa Anne 

Meredith, Authoress of ‘ Our Home in Tasmania/ Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 9s. 

CHAMOIS-HUNTING IN THE MOUNTAINS OF BAVARIA. 

By Charles Boner. With Illustrations. New Edition, with Additions. Post 8vo. 10s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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ORLEV FARM ADVERTISER. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 

PATENT CORN FLOUR. 

The c Lancet ’ states , 

e This is Superior to anything of the kind known.’ 


Jirst of the kind Manufactured and Patented in the United Kingdom and France, as 
explained with Engravings in The Illustrated London News of May 26th, 1860. Prepared 
without fermentation, it is warranted to keep sweet for years. 

It is respectfully suggested that the Trade Mark and name in full should be observed on 
each Package, as similar articles are sometimes substituted or recommended as 4 the same,’ 
or 4 as good as Brown & Polson’s.’ 

BROWN & P0LS0N, Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty, 

PAXSXiSlT, E1AWCHESTE31, DUBXiXBT, AETB XiONDOCT. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 



CAMOMILE PILLS 

Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain Remedy for Indigestion. They act as a 
powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 
Sold in Bottles at Is. l^c?., 2s. 9c?., and 11s. each, in every town in the kingdom. 

CAUTION! — Be sure to ask for 4 NORTON’S PILLS,’ and do not be persuaded to 
purchase the various imitations. 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 

U N WIN & ALBERT’S 

COLUMBIAN HAIR- 
DYE, after Twenty Years’ con¬ 
stant use over the whole world, 
is now universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the only hair-dye 
simple in application, and satis¬ 
factory in the result. 

In cases at 5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


H air-dyeing rooms.—unwin 

and ALBERT’S, 24 Piccadilly, are as private 
and replete with every convenience and comfort as 
a lady’s own dressing-room, and where the hair can 
be coloured the lightest shade of flaxen or the dark¬ 
est shade of brown or black, by experienced assist¬ 
ants at moderate charges. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
the finest Starch she ever used. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


KEATI N G'S 

PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING 
POWDER. 


'THIS POWDER IS QUITE HARM- 

X less to Animal life, but is unrivalled in de¬ 
stroying Fleas, Bugs, Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, 
Beetles, Gnats, Mosquitoes, Moths in Furs, and 
every other species of insects in all stages of meta¬ 
morphosis. 

Sportsmen will find this an invaluable remedy 
for destroying Fleas in their Dogs, as also Ladies 
for their Pet Dogs, and sprinkled about the nests 
of Poultry it will be found extremely efficacious in 
exterminating those insects with which they are 
usually infested. It is perfectly harmless in its 
nature, and may be applied without any appre¬ 
hension, AS IT HAS NO QUALITIES DELETERIOUS TO 
ANIMAL LIFE. 

Sold in Packets, Is., 2s. 6 d., and 4s. 6d. each, or 
post free for 14, or treble size for 36 postage stamps 
by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London, E.C., and by all Agents for 
Keating’s Cough Lozenges. 

Take notice—Each genuine packet bears the 
above name and address. 
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BY ROYAL 

METALLIC 

TO THE 



COMMAND. 

PENMAKER 

QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 

Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 


PATENT METALLIC PENS, 

which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will insure 
universal preference. 

For General Use. —Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points. 

For Bold Free Writing.— Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points. 

For Gentlemen’s Use.— FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING.—The Black Swan 
Quill, Large Barre Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and 
Broad Points. 

For General Writing.— No. 263. In Extra-Fine and Fine Points. No 962 In 
Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 810. New Bank Pen. No. 840. The Autooraph Pen 
For Commercial Purposes.— The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. 
The celebrated Four-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 202. The Public Pen, No/292.* The 
Public Pen, with Bead, No. 404. Small Barrel Pens, fine and Free, Nos. 392, 405, 603. 

To be had of every respectable Stationer in the World. 
wholesale and for exportation, at the 


Manufactory: Victoria Works, Graham Street; and at 99 New Street, 
Birmingham; 91 John Street, New York; and of 
WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depot, 37 Graccchurch Street, E.C. 


JUST PU3LISHED, SECOND EDITION. 


THE THAMES ANGLER. 



ARTHUR SMITH. 

One Shilling . 

CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY; 

AND ALL -BOOKSELLERS AND FISIII^G-TACKLE SHOPS 














SLACKS SILVER ELECTRO PLATE 


IS A STRONG COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER NICKEL, 

ZVEADJUFACTURSD SOLELY BY RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK. 


The fact of Twenty Years’ wear is ample proof of its durability, and in the hardest use it can never show the bras 
under-surface so much complained of by many purchasers of Electro-plate. 

EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE TABLE AS IN SILVER. 


OLD GOODS REPLATED EQUAL TO NEW. 



Electro-Plated 
' Fiddle Pattern. 

Strong Plated 
Fiddle Putleni. 

Thread Pattern. 

King’s and Thread 
j with Shell. 

' £ s. d. 

£. 5. d. 

£. s. d. 

£. 5. d. 

1 10 0 

1 18 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

10 0 

1 10 0 

1 15 0 

2 2 0 

0 12 0 

0 13 0 

13 6 

1 10 0 


12 Table Forks or Spoons. 
12 Dessert Forks or Spoons 
12 Tea Spoons . . . . 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. y 

Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated 50 years for the superior manufacture of their Cutlery. 
IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 16s., 20s. f 22s.; DESSERT, 11s., 14s., 15s. 6 d. per dozen. Best quality, wa 
to come loose in the handles. Orders Carriage Free per Rail. 

SLACK’S CATALOGUE, with 350 Drawings and Prices, Gratis or Post Free, 


warranted n 


RICHARD A JOHN SLACK; 

33 6, S TR A N D, OPPOSITE. SOMERSET HOUSE 


SAWGSTBHS’ 

Sun-Shades, Parasols, 
and Umbrellas. 



SUN-SHADES, 

In the New Colours for this Season, in rich Lyons Glac^ 
and Moire Silks, in all sizes, with Plain and Ivory 
Mountings. 

fatoy mmmm 9 

For F5tes and Flower-Shows, in every variety of Style, 
with Flounces, plain Fringes, Lace, &c. 

LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 

Silk and Alpaca Umbrellas, 

On Fox’s Paragon Frames, in all qualities and sizes. 


W. & J. SANG-STER, 


140 REGENT STREET, W. 40 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 

94 FLEET STREET, E.C. 75 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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Christmas at Noningsby.—Evening. 
































































CHAPTER XXI. 


CHRISTMAS IN HARLEY STREET. 

It seems singular to me myself, considering the idea which I have 
in my own mind of the character of Lady Staveley, that I should 
be driven to declare that about this time she committed an unpar¬ 
donable offence, not only against good nature, but also against the 
domestic proprieties. But I am driven so to say, although she 
herself was of all women tho most good-natured and most domestic; 
for she asked Mr. Fumival to pass his Christmas-day at Noningsby, 
and I find it impossible to forgive her that offence against the poor 
wife whom in that case he must leave alone by her desolate hearth. 
She knew that he was a married man as well as I do. Sophia, who 
had a proper regard for the domestic peace of her parents, and who 
could have been happy at Noningsby without a father’s care, not 
unfrequently spoke of her, so that her existence in Harley Street 
might not be forgotten by the Staveleys—explaining, however, as 
she did so, that her dear mother never left her own fireside in 
winter, so that no suspicion might be entertained that an invitation 
was desired for her also; nevertheless, in spite of all this, on two 
separate occasions did Lady Staveley say to Mr. Fumival that he 
might as well prolong his visit over Christmas. 

And yet Lady Staveley was not attached to Mr. Fumival with 
any peculiar warmth of friendship; but she was one of those women 
whose foolish hearts will not allow themselves to be controlled in 
the exercise of their hospitality. Her nature demanded of her that 
she should ask a guest to stay. She would not have allowed a dog 
to depart from her house at this season of the year, without suggest¬ 
ing to him that he had better take his Christmas bone in her yard. 
It w r as for Mr. Fumival to adjust all matters between himself and 
his wife. He was not bound to accept the invitation because sho 
gave it; but she, finding him there, already present in the house, 
did feel herself bound to give it;—for which offence, as I have said 
before, I cannot bring myself to forgive her. 

At his sin in staying away from home, or rather—as far as the 
story has yet carried us—in thinking that he would do so, I am by 
no means so much surprised. An angry ill-pleased wife is no plea¬ 
sant companion for a gentleman on a long evening. For those who 
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have managed that things shall run smoothly over the domestic rug 
there is no happier time of life than these long candlelight hours of 
home and silence. No spoken content or uttered satisfaction is 
necessary. The fact that is felt is enough for peace. But when 
the fact is not felt; when the fact is by no means there; when t le 
thoughts are running in a direction altogether different; when 
hitter grievances from one to the other fill the heart, rather than 
memories of mutual kindness; then, I say, those long candlelight 
hours of home and silence are not easy of endurance. Mr. Fumival 
was a man who chose to he the master of his own destiny,, so at 
least to himself he boasted; and therefore when he found himself 
encountered by black looks and occasionally by sullen words he 
declared to himself that he was ill-used and that he would not bear 
it Since tbe domestic rose would no longer yield lnm honey, he 
would seek his sweets from the stray honeysuckle on which there 


grew no thorns. 

Mr. Fumival was no coward. He was not one of those men who 
wrong their wives by their absence, and then prolong their absence 
because they are afraid to meet their wives. His resolve was to 
be free himself, and to be free without complaint from her He 
would have it so, that he might remain out of his own house for a 
month at the time and then return to it for a week—at any rate 
without outward bickerings. I have known other men who have 
dreamed of such a state of things, but at this moment I can remember 
none who have brought their dream to bear. . 

Mr. Furnival had written to his wife,—not from Noningsby, but 
from some provincial town, probably situated among the Essex 
marshes,—saying various things, and among others that he should 
not as be thought, be at home at Christmas-day. Mrs. I urmval 
had remarked about a fortnight since that Christmas-day was 
nothing to her now; and the base man, for it was base, had hung 
upon this poor, sore-hearted word an excuse for remaining away 
from home. ‘ There are lawyers of repute staying at Noningsby,’ 
he had said, ‘ with whom it is very expedient that I should remain 
at this present crisis.’—When yet has there been no crisis present to 
a man who has wanted an excuse ?—‘ And therefore I may probably 
stay,’—and so on. Who does not know the false mixture of excuse 
and defiance which such a letter is sure to maintain; the crafty words 
which may be taken as adequate reason if the receiver be timid 
enough so to receive them, or as a noisy gauntlet thrown to the 
ground if there be spirit there for the picking of it up ? Such letter 
from his little borough in the Essex marshes did Mr. 1 urnh al write 
to the partner of his cares, and there was still sufficient spiiit left for 
the picking up of the gauntlet. ‘ I shall be home to-morrow,’ the 
letter had gone on to say, ‘but I will not keep you waiting for 
dinner, as my hours are always so uncertain. I shall be at my 
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chambers till late, and will be with yon before tea. I will then 
return to Alston on the following morning.’ There was at any rate 
good courage in this on the part of Mr. Furnival;—great courage ; 
but with it coldness of heart, dishonesty of purpose, and black 
ingratitude. Had she not given everything to him ? 

Mrs. Furnival when she got the letter was not alone. ‘ There,’ 
said she, throwing it over to a lady who sat on the other side of the 
fireplace handling a loose sprawling mass of not very clean 
crochet-work. ‘ I knew he would stay away on Christmas-day. 
I told you so.’ 

‘ I didn’t think it possible,’ said Miss Biggs, rolling up the big 
ball of soiled cotton, that she might read Mr. Furnival’s letter at 
her leisure. * I didn’t really think it possible—on Christmas-day! 
Surely, Mrs. Furnival, he can’t mean Christmas-day ? Dear, dear, 
dear! and then to throw it in your face in that way that you said 
you didn’t care about it.’ 

‘ Of course I said so,’ answered Mrs. Furnival. ‘ I was not going 
to ask him to come home as a favour.’ 

‘ Not to make a favour of it, of course not.’ This was Miss Biggs 

f rom -. I am afraid if I tell the truth I must say that she came 

from Bed Lion Square! And yet nothing could be more respectable 
than Miss Biggs. Her father had been a partner with an uncle of 
Mrs. Fumival’s ; and when Kitty Blacker had given herself and her 
young prettinesses to the hardworking lawyer, Martha Biggs had 
stood at the altar with her, then just seventeen years of age, and 
had promised to her all manner of success for her coming life. 
Martha Biggs had never, not even then, been pretty; but she had 
been very faithful. She had not been a favourite with Mr. Fur¬ 
nival, having neither wit nor grace to recommend her, and therefore 
in the old happy days of Keppel Street she had been kept in the 
background; but now, in this present time of her adversity, Mrs. 
Furnival found the benefit of having a trusty friend. 

‘ If he likes better to be with these people down at Alston, I am 
sure it is the same to me,’ said the injured wife. 

‘ But there’s nobody special at Alston, is there ?’ asked Miss Biggs, 
whose soul sighed for a tale more piquant than one of mere general 
neglect. She knew that her friend had dreadful suspicions, but 
Mrs. Furnival had never as yet committed herself by uttering the 
name of any woman as her rival. Miss Biggs thought that a time 
had now come in which the strength of their mutual confidence 
demanded that such name should be uttered. It could not be 
expected that she should sympathize with generalities for ever. She 
longed to hate, to reprobate, and to shudder at the actual name of 
the wretch who had robbed her friend of a husband’s heart. And 
therefore she asked the question, 4 There’s nobody special at Alston, 
is there ?’ 

M 2 
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Now Mrs. Furnival knew to a furlong the distance from 
Noningsby to Orley Farm, and knew also that the station at Ham- 
worth was only twenty-five minutes from that at Alston. She gave 
no immediate answer, hut threw up her head and shook her nostrils, 
as though she were preparing for war ; and then Miss Martha Biggs 
knew that there was somebody special at Alston. Between such 
old friends why should not the name be mentioned ? 

On the following day the two ladies dined at six, and then waited 
tea patiently till ten. 'Had the thirst of a desert been raging within 
that drawing-room, and had tea been within immediate call, those 
ladies would have died ere they would have asked for it before his 
return He had said he would be home to tea, and they would have 
waited for him, had it been till four o’clock in the morning! Let 
the female married victim ever make the most of such positive 
wrongs as Providence may vouchsafe to her. Had Mrs. Furnival 
ordered tea on this evening before her husband’s return, she would 
have been a woman blind to the advantages of her own position. 
At ten the wheels of Mr. Furnival’s cab were heard, and the faces of 
both the ladies prepared themselves for the encounter. 

‘ Well, Kitty, how are you?’ said Mr. Furnival, entering the room 
with his arms prepared for a premeditated embrace. t\ hat, Miss 
Biggs with you? I did not know. IIow do you do, Miss Biggs?’ 
and Mr. Furnival extended his hand to the lady. They both looked 
at him, and they could tell from the brightness of his eye and 
from the colour of his nose that he had been dining at his club, 
and that the bin with the precious cork had been visited on his 

behalf. ... 

‘ Yes, my dear; it’s rather lonely being here in this big room all 
by oneself so long; so I asked Martha Biggs to come over to me. 
I suppose there’s no harm in that.’ 

‘ Oh, if I’m in the way,’ began Miss Biggs, ‘ or if Mr. Furnival is 
going to stay at home for long-’ 

‘ You are not in the way, and I am not going to stay at home for 
long,’ said Mr. Furnival, speaking with a voice that was perhaps a 
little thick,—only a very little thick. No wife on good terms with 
her husband would have deigned to notice, even in her own mind, 
an amount of thickness of voice which was so very inconsiderable. 
But Mrs. Furnival at the present moment did notice it. 

‘ Oh, I did not know,’ said Miss Biggs. 

< You know now,’ said Mr. Furnival, whose ear at once appreciated 
the hostility of tone which had been assumed. 

‘ You need not be rude to my friend after she has been waiting 
tea for you till near eleven o’clock,’ said Mrs. Furnival. ‘ It. is 
nothing to me, but you shoidd remember that she is not used to it.’ 

‘ I wasn’t rude to your friend, and who asked you to wait tea till 
near eleven o’clock ? It is only just ten now, if that signifies.’ 
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* Yon expressly desired me to wait tea, Mr. Furnival. I have got 
your letter, and will show it you if you wish it.’ 

4 Nonsense ; I just said I should be home-’ 

4 Of course you just said you would be home, and so we waited; 

and it’s not nonsense; and I declare-! Never mind, Martha, 

don’t mind me, there’s a good creature. I shall get over it soon ;* 
and then fat, solid, good-humoured Mrs. Furnival burst out into 
an hysterical fit of sobbing. There was a welcome for a man on 
his return to his home after a day’s labour ! 

Miss Biggs immediately got up and came round behind the 
drawing-room table to her friend’s head. ‘ Be calm, Mrs. Furnival,’ 
she said; 4 do be calm, and then you will be better soon. Here is 
the hartshorn.’ 

4 It doesn’t matter, Martha: never mind : leave me alone,’ sobbed 
the poor woman. 

4 May I be excused for asking what is really the matter ?’ said 
Mr. Furnival, 4 for I’ll be whipped if I know.’ Miss Biggs looked 
at him as if she thought that he ought to be whipped. 

4 I wonder you ever come near the place at all, I do,’ said 
Mrs. Furnival. 

4 What place ?’ asked Mr. Furnival. 

4 This house in which I am obliged to live by myself, without a 
soul to speak to, unless when Martha Biggs comes here.’ 

4 Which would be much more frequent, only that I know I am 
not welcome to everybody.’ 

4 I know that you hate it. How can I help knowing it ?—and 
you hate me too; I know you do;—and 1 believe you would be 
glad if you need never come back here at all; I do. Don’t,. 
Martha; leave me alone. I don’t want all that fuss. There; I can 
hear it now, whatever it is. Do you choose to have your tea, 
Mr. Furnival ? or do you wish to keep the servants waiting out of 
their beds all .night ?’ 

4 X)-the servants,’ said Mr. Furnival. 

4 Oh laws!’ exclaimed Miss Biggs, jumping up out of her chair 
with her hands and fingers outstretched, as though never, never in 
her life before, had her ears been wounded by such wicked words 
as those. 

4 Mr. Furnival, I am ashamed of you,’ said his wife with gathered 
calmness of stern reproach. 

Mr. Furnival was very wrong to swear; doubly wrong to swear 
before his wife; trebly wrong to swear before a lady visitor; but it 
must be confessed that there was provocation. That he was at this 
present period of his life behaving badly to his wife must be 
allowed, but on this special evening he had intended to behave well. 
The woman had sought a ground of quarrel against him, and had 
driven him on till he had forgotten himself in his present after- 
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dinner humour. When a man is maintaining a whole household on 
his own shoulders, and working hard to maintain it well, it is not 
right that he should be brought to hook because he keeps the 
servants up half an hour later than usual to wash the tea-things. 
It is very proper that the idle members of the establishment should 
conform to hours, but these hours must give way to his require¬ 
ments. In those old days of which we have spoken so often he 
might have had his tea at twelve,' one, two, or three without a 
murmur. Though their staff of servants then was scanty enough, 
there was never a difficulty then in supplying any such want for 
him. If no other pair of hands could boil the kettle, there was one 
pair of hands there which no amount of such work on his behalf 
could tire. But now, because he had come in for his tea at ten 
o’clock, he was asked if he intended to keep the servants out of 

their beds all night! , , 

‘ Oh laws!’ said Miss Biggs, jumping up from her chair as though 

she had been electrified. .... 

Mr. Furnival did not think it consistent with his dignity to keep 
up any dispute in the presence of Miss Biggs, and therefore sat 
himself down in his accustomed chair without further speech. 
‘Would you wish to have tea now, Mr. Furnival?’ asked his wile 
again, putting considerable stress upon the word now. 

‘ I don’t care about it,’ said he. 

‘ And I am sure I don’t at this late hour,’ said Miss Biggs. ‘ But 


so tired as you are, dear—’ . 

« Never mind me, Martlia; as for myself, I shall take nothing 
And then they all sat without a word for the space of some 


now. AIlIIU LUCIA 111ACJ aix .. , _ * . -« . j ,1 

five minutes. < If you like to go, Martha,’said Mrs. Furnival, dont 

mind waiting for me.’ , 

< Oh, very well,’ and then Miss Biggs took her bed-candle and 
left the room. Was it not hard upon her that she should be forced to 
absent herself at this moment, when the excitement of the battle was 
about to begin in earnest ? Her footsteps lingered as she slowly re¬ 
treated from the drawing-room door, and for one instant she abso u e } 
paused, standing still with eager ears. It was but for an instan < 
and then she went on up stairs, out of hearing, and sitting heise f 
down by her bedside allowed the battle to rage in her imagination. 

Mr. Furnival would have sat there silent till his wife had gone 
also and so the matter would have terminated for that evening,— 
had’she so willed it. But she had been thinking of her miseries ; 
and, having come to some sort of resolution to speak of then openly, 
what time could she find more appropriate for doing so than the 
present 0 ‘Tom,’ she said,-and as she spoke there was still a 
twinkle of the old love in her eye, ‘ we are not going on together as 
well as we should do,—not lately. Would it not be well to make a 
. change before it is too late?’ 
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‘ What change ?’ he ashed; not exactly in an ill humour, but with 
a husky, thick voice. He would have preferred now that she 
should have followed her friend to bed. 

6 I do not want to dictate to you, Tom, but—! Oh Tom, if you 
knew how wretched I am !’ 

‘ What makes you wretched ?’ 

‘ Because you leave me all alone; because you care more for 
other people than you do for me; because you never like to be at 
home, never if you can possibly help it. You know you don’t. 
You are always away now upon some excuse or other; you know 
you are. I don’t have you home to dinner not one day in the 
week through the year. That can’t be right, and you know it is 
not. Oh Tom! you are breaking my heart, and deceiving me,— 
you are. Why did I go down and find that woman in your 
chamber with you, when you were ashamed to own to me that she 
was coming to see you ? If it had been in the proper way of law 
business, you wouldn’t have been ashamed. Oh Tom!’ 

The poor woman had begun her plaint in a manner that was not 
altogether devoid of a discreet eloquence^ If only she could have 
maintained that tone, if she could have confined her words to the tale 
of her own grievances, and have been contented to declare that she 
was unhappy, only because he was not with her, it might have 
been well. She might have touched his heart, or at any rate his 
conscience, and there might have been some enduring result for 
good. But her feelings had been too many for her, and as her 
wrongs came to her mind, and the words heaped themselves upon 
her tongue, she could not keep herself from the one subject which 
she should have left untouched. Mr. Furnival was not the man to 
bear any interference such as this, or to permit the privacy of 
Lincoln’s Inn to be invaded even by his wife. His brow grew 
very black, and his eyes became almost bloodshot. The port wine 
which might have worked him to softness, now worked him to 
anger, and he thus burst forth with words of marital vigour : 

Let me tell you once for ever, Kitty, that I will admit of no 
interference with what I do, or the people whom I may choose to 
see in my chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. If you are such an infatu¬ 
ated simpleton as to believe—’ 

‘ Yes ; of course I am a simpleton; of course I am a fool; women 
always are.’ 

4 Listen to me, will you ?’ 

‘ Listen, yes ; it’s my business to listen. Would you like that I 
should give this house up for her, and go into lodgings somewhere ? 
I shall have very little objection as matters are going now. Oh 
dear, oh dear, that things should ever have come to this!’ 

‘ Come to what V 

‘ Tom, I could put up with a great deal,—more I think than most 
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■women; I could slave for you like a drudge, and think nothing 
about it. And now that you have got among grand people, I could 
see you go out by yourself without thinking much about that 
either. I am very lonely sometimes,—very ; but I could bear that. 
Nobody has longed to see you rise in the world half so anxious as I 
have done. But, Tom, when I know what your goings on are with 
a nasty, sly, false woman like that, I won’t bear it; and there’s an 
end.’ In saying which final words Mrs. Furnival rose from her 
seat, and thrice struck her hand by no means lightly on the loo 
table in the middle of the room. 

‘ I did not think it possible that you should be so silly. I did 
not indeed.’ 

4 Oh, yes, silly ! very well. Women always are silly when they 
mind that kind of thing. Have you got anything else to say, sir ?’ 

‘ Yes, I have; I have this to say, that I will not endure this sort 
of usage.’ 

‘ Nor I won’t,’ said Mrs. Furnival; ‘so you may as well under¬ 
stand it at once. As long as there was nothing absolutely wrong, 
I would put up with it for the sake of appearances, and because of 
Sophia. For myself I don’t mind what loneliness I may have to 
bear. If you had been called on to go out to the East Indies or 
even to China, I could have put up with it. But this sort of thing 
I won’t put up with;—nor I won’t be blind to what I can’t help 
seeing. So now, Mr. Furnival, you may know that I have made up 
my mind.’ And then, without waiting further parley, having 
wisked herself in her energy near to the door, she stalked out, and 
went up with hurried steps to her own room. 

Occurrences of a nature such as this are in all respects unplea¬ 
sant in a household. Let the master be ever so much master, what 
is he to do ? Say that his wife is wrong from the beginning to the 
end of the quarrel,—that in no way improves the matter. His 
anxiety is that the world abroad shall not know he has ought amiss 
at home ; but she, with her hot sense of injury, and her loud revolt 
against supposed wrongs, cares not who hears it. ‘Hold your 
tongue, madam,’ the husband says. But the wife, bound though she 
be by an oath of obedience, will not obey him, but only screams 
the louder. 

All which, as Mr. Furnival sat there thinking of it, disturbed his 
mind much. That Martha Biggs would spread the tale through 
all Bloomsbury and St. Pancras of course he was aware. ‘ If she 
drives me to it, it must be so,’ he said to himself at last. And then 
he also betook himself to his rest. And so it was that preparations 
for Christmas were made in Harley Street. 







CHAPTER XXII. 


CHRISTMAS AT NOtfINGSBY. 

The house at Noningsby on Christmas-day was puite full, and 
yet it was by no means a small house. Mrs. Arbuthnot, the iudge’s 
married daughter, was there, with her three children; and Mr. 
I unival was there, having got over those domestic difficulties in 
which we lately saw him as best he might; and Lucius Mason was 
there, having been especially asked by Lady Staveley when she 
heard that his mother was to be at The Cleeve. There could be 
no more comfortable country-house than Noningsby; and it was 
in its own way, pretty, though essentially different in all respects 
rom 1 he Cleeve. It was a new house from the cellar to the 
ceiling, and as a house was no doubt the better for bein«- so. All 
the rooms were of the proper proportion, and all the newest 
appliances for comfort had been attached to it. But nevertheless 
it lacked that something, in appearance rather than in fact, which 
age alone can give to the residence of a gentleman in the country. 
Ihe gardens also were new, and the grounds around them trim 
and square, and orderly. Noningsby was a delightful house" 
no one with money and taste at command could have created for 
himse f one more delightful; but then there are delights which 
cannot be created even by money and taste. 

It was a pleasant sight to see, the long, broad, well-filled 
breakfast table, with all that company round it. There were 
some eighteen or twenty gathered now at the table, among whom 
the judge sat pre-eminent, looming large in an arm-chair and 
aving a double space allotted to him;—some eighteen or twenty, 
children included. At the bottom of the table sat Lady Staveley 
who still chose to preside among her own tea cups as a lady 
should do; and close to her, assisting in the toils of that pre- 
sidency sat her daughter Madeline. Nearest to them were 
gathered the children, and the rest had formed themselves into 
ittle parties, each of which already well knew its own place at the 
board. In how very short a time will come upon one that pleasant 
ustom of sitting in an accustomed place! But here, at these 
Aonmgsby breakfasts, among other customs already established 
there was one by which Augustus Staveley was always privileged 
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to sit by tbe side of Sopliia Furnival. No doubt his original object 
was still unchanged. A match between that lady and his friend 
Graham was still desirable, and by perseverance he might pique 
Felix Graham to arouse himself. But hitherto 1 elix Graham had 
not aroused himself in that direction, and one or two people among 
the party were inclined to mistake young Staveley’s intentions. 

‘ Gus,’ his sister had said to him the night before, 4 I declare 
I think you are going to make love to Sophia Furnival.’ 

< Do you ?’ he had replied. ‘ As a rule I do not think there is any 
one in the world for whose discernment I have so much respect as 
I have for yours. But in this respect even you are wrong.’ 

4 Ah, of course you say so.’ 

4 If you won’t believe me, ask her. What more can I say ?* 

4 1 certainly shan’t ask her, for I don’t know her well enough.’ 

4 She’s a very clever girl; let me tell you that, whoever falls in 
love with her.’ 

4 I’m sure she is, and she is handsome too, very; but for all that 
she is not good enough for our Gus.’ 

4 Of course she is not, and therefore I am not thinking of her. 
And now go to bed and dream that you have got the Queen of the 
Fortunate Islands for your sister-in-law.’ 

But although Staveley was himself perfectly indifferent to all the 
charms of Miss Furnival, nevertheless he could hardly restrain his 
dislike to Lucius Mason, who, as he thought, was disposed to 
admire the lady in question. In talking of Lucius to his own 
family and to his special friend Graham, he had called him con¬ 
ceited, pedantic, uncouth, unenglish, and detestable. His own 
family, that is, his mother and sister, rarely contradicted him in 
anything; but Graham was by no means so cautious, and usually 
contradicted him in everything. Indeed, there was no sign of 
sterling worth so plainly marked in Staveley s character as the full 
conviction which he entertained of the superiority of his friend 
Felix. 

4 You are quite wrong about him,’ Felix had said. 4 He has not 
been at an English school, or English university, and therefore is 
not like other young men that you know; but he is, I think, well 
educated and clever. As for conceit, what man will do any good 
who is not conceited? Nobody holds a good opinion of a man who 
has a low opinion of himself.’ 

4 All the same, my dear fellow, I do not like Lucius Mason.’ 

4 And some one else, if you remember, did not like Dr. Fell.’ 

4 And now, good people, what are you all going to do about 
church?’ said Staveley, while they were still engaged with their 
rolls and eggs. 

4 I shall walk,’ said the judge. 

4 And I shall go in the carriage,’ said the judge’s wife. 
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That disposes of two; and now it will take half an hour to settle 
for the rest. Miss Furnival, you no doubt will accompany my 
mother. As I shall be among the walkers you will see how much 
I sacrifice by the suggestion.’ 

It was a mile to the church, and Miss Furnival knew the advantage 
of appearing in her seat unfatigued and without subjection to wind, 
mud, or rain. ‘ I must confess,’ she said, ‘ that under all the cir¬ 
cumstances, I shall prefer your mother’s company to yours;’ where¬ 
upon Staveley, in the completion of his arrangements, assigned the 
other places in the carriage to the married ladies of the company. 

4 But T have taken your sister Madeline’s seat in the carriage,’ 
protested Sophia with great dismay. 

‘ My sister Madeline generally walks.’ 

4 Then of course I shall walk with herbut when the time came 
Miss I umival did go in the carriage whereas Miss Staveley went 
on foot. 

It so fell out, as they started, that Graham found himself walking 
at Miss Staveley’s side, to the great disgust, no doubt, of half a 
dozen other aspirants for that honour. 4 I cannot help thinking,’ 
he said, as they stepped briskly over the crisp white frost, 4 that this 
Christmas-day of ours is a great mistake.’ 

4 Oh, Mr. Graham !’ she exclaimed. 

4 You need not regard me with horror,—at least not with any 
special horror on this occasion.’ 

4 But what you say is very horrid.’ 

4 That, I flatter myself, seems so only because I have not yet said 
it. That part of our Christmas-day which is made to be in any 
degree sacred is by no means a mistake.’ 

4 I am glad you think that.’ 

4 Or rather, it is not a mistake in as far as it is in any degree made 
sacred. But the peculiar conviviality of the day is so ponderous! 
Its roast-beefiness oppresses one so thoroughly from the first mo¬ 
ment of one’s waking, to the last ineffectual effort at a bit of fried 
pudding for supper!’ 

4 But you need not eat fried pudding for supper. Indeed, here, I 
am afraid, you will not have any supper offered you at all.’ 

4 No; not to me individually, under that name. I might also 
manage to guard my ownself under any such offers. But there is 
always the flavour of the sweetmeat, in the air,—of all the sweet¬ 
meats, edible and non edible.’ 

4 You begrudge the children their snap-dragon. That’s what it 
all means, Mr. Graham.’ 

4 No; I deny it; unpremeditated snap-dragon is dear to my soul ; 
and I could expend myself in blindman’s buff.’ 

4 You shall then, after dinner; for of course you know that we all 
dine early.’ 
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‘ But blindman’s buff at three, with snap-dragon at a quarter to 

four_charades at five, with wine and sweet cake at half-past six, 

is ponderous. And that’s our mistake. The big turkey would be 
very good ;—capital fun to see a turkey twice as big as it ought to 
be! But the big turkey, and the mountain of beef, and the pudding 
weighing a hundredweight, oppress one’s spirits by their combined 
gravity.^ And then they impart a memory of indigestion, a halo as 
it were of apoplexy, even to the church services. 

‘ I do not agree with you the least in the world.’ 

‘ I ask you to answer me fairly. Is not additional eating an 
ordinary Englishman’s ordinary idea of Christmas-day? 

4 I am only an ordinary Englishwoman and therefore cannot say. 
It is not my idea.’ 

4 I believe that the ceremony, as kept by us, is perpetuated by 
the butchers and beersellers, with a helping hand from the grocers. 
It is essentially a material festival; and I would not object to it 
even on that account if it were not so grievously overdone. IIow 
the sun is moistening the frost on the ground. As we come back the 
road will be (fuite wet.’ 

4 We shall be going home then and it will not signify. Bemem- 
ber, Mr. Graham, I shall expect you to come forward in great 
strength for blindman’s buff.’ As he gave her the requiied piomise, 
he thought that even the sports of Christmas-day would be bearable, 
if she also were to make one of the sportsmen; and then they en¬ 
tered the church. 

I do not know anything more pleasant to the eye than a pretty 
country church, decorated for Christmas-day. The effect in a city 
is altogether different. I will not say that churches there should 
not be decorated, but comparatively it is a matter of indifference. 
!No one knows who does it. The peculiar munificence of the squire 
who has sacrificed his holly bushes is not appreciated. The work of 
the fingers that have been employed is not recognized. The effoits 
made for hanging the pendent wreaths to each capital have been of no 
special interest to any large number of the worshippers. It has been 
done by contract, probably, and even if well done has none of the 
grace of association. But here at Noningsby church, the winter flowers 
had been cut by Madeline and the gardener, and the red berries had 
been grouped by her own hands. She and the vicar’s wife had 
stood together with perilous audacity on the top of the clerk s desk 
while they fixed the branches beneath the cushion of the old- 
fashioned turret, from which the sermons were preached. And all 
this had of course been talked about at the house ; and some of the 
party had gone over to see, including Sophia Fumival, who had 
declared that nothing could be so delightful, though she had 
omitted to endanger her fingers by any participation in the work. 
And the children had regarded the operation as a triumph of all 
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that was wonderful in decoration; and thus many of them had been 
made happy. 

On their return from church, Miss Furnival insisted on walking, 
in order, as she said, that Miss Staveley might not have all the 
fatigue; but Miss Staveley would walk also, and the carriage, after 
a certain amount of expostulation and delay, went off with its load 
incomplete. 

4 And now for the plum-pudding part of the arrangement,’ said 
Felix Graham. 

‘ Yes, Mr. Graham,’ said Madeline, 4 now for the plum-pudding 
—and the blindman’s buff.’ 

‘ Hid you ever see anything more perfect than the church, Mr. 
Mason ?’ said Sophia. 

Anything more perfect ? no ; in that sort of way, perhaps, never. 
I have seen the choir of Cologne.’ 

Come, come; that s not fair,’ said Graham. 4 Don’t import 
Cologne in order to crush us here down in our little English vil¬ 
lages. You never saw the choir of Cologne bright with holly berries.’ 

4 No; but I have with cardinal’s stockings, and bishop’s robes.’ 

4 I think I should prefer the holly,’ said Miss Furnival. 4 And 
why should not our churches always look like that, only changing 
the flowers and the foliage with the season ? It would make°the 
service so attractive.’ 

4 It would hardly do at Lent,’ said Madeline, in a serious tone. 

4 No, perhaps not at Lent exactly.* 

Peregrine and Augustus Staveley were walking on in front, not 
perhaps as well satisfied with the day as the rest of the party. 
Augustus, on leaving the church, had made a little effort to assume 
his place as usual by Miss Furnival’s side, but by some accident of 
war, Mason was there before him. He had not cared to make one 
of a party of three, and therefore had gone on in advance with 
young Orme. Nor was Peregrine himself much more happy. He 
did not know why, but he felt within his breast a growing aversion 
to Felix Graham. Graham was a puppy, he thought, and a fellow 
that talked too much; and then he was such a confoundedly ugly 
dog, and and and—Peregrine Orme did hot like him. He was 
not a man to analyze his own feelings in such matters. He did not 
ask himself why he should have been rejoiced to hear that instant 
business had taken Felix Graham off to Hong Kong ; but he knew 
that he would have rejoiced. He knew also that Madeline Staveley 

was -• No; he did not know what she was ; but when he was 

alone, he carried on with her all manner of imaginary conversations, 
though when he was in her company he had hardly a word to say 
to her. Under these circumstances he fraternized with her brother ; 
but even in that he could not receive much satisfaction, seeing that 
he could not abuse Graham to Graham’s special friend, nor could 
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he breathe a sigh as to Madeline’s perfections into the ear of 
Madeline’s brother. 

The children,—and there were three or four assembled there 
besides those belonging to Mrs. Arbuthnot, were by no means 
inclined to agree with Mr. Graham’s strictures as to the amusements 
of Christmas-day. To them it appeared that they could not hurry 
fast enough into the vorvex of its dissipations. The dinner was a 
serious consideration, especially with reference to certain illu¬ 
minated mince-pies which were the crowning glory of that ban¬ 
quet ; but time for these was almost begrudged in order that the 
fast handkerchief might be tied over the eyes of the first blindman. 

‘ And now we’ll go into the schoolroom,’ said Marian Arbuthnot, 
jumping up and leading the way. fi Come along, Mr. Felix;’ and 
Felix Graham followed her. 

Madeline had declared that Felix Graham should be blinded first, 
and such was his doom. 4 Now mind you catch me, Mr. Felix; 
pray do,’ said Marian, when she had got him seated in a corner of 
the room. She was a beautiful fair little thing, with long, soft 
curls, and lips red as a rose, and large, bright blue eyes, all soft 
and happy and laughing, loving the friends of her childhood with 
passionate love, and fully expecting an equal devotion from them. 
It is of such children that our wives and sweethearts should bo 
made. 

4 But how am I to find you when my eyes are blinded?’ 

‘ Oh, you can feel, you know. You can put your hand on the top 
of my head. I mustn’t speak, you know; but I’m sure I shall 
laugh; and then you must guess that it’s Marian.’ That was her 
idea of playing blindman’s buff according to the strict rigour of the 
game. 

4 And you’ll give me a big kiss ?’ said Felix. 

4 Yes, when we’ve done playing,’ she promised witli great seri¬ 
ousness. 

And then a huge white silk handkerchief, as big as a small sail, 
was brought down from grandpapa’s dressing-room, so that nobody 
should see the least bit ‘ in the world,* as Marian had observed 
with great energy ; and the work of blinding was commenced. 
4 I ain’t big enough to reach round,’ said Marian, who had made 
an effort, but in vain. ‘ You do it, aunt Mad.,’ and she tendered the 
handkerchief to Miss Staveley, who, however, did not appear very 
eager to undertake the task. 

‘ I’ll be the executioner,’ said grandmamma, 4 the more espe¬ 
cially as I shall not take any other share in the ceremony. This 
shall be the chair of doom. Come here, Mr. Graham, and submit 
yourself to me.’ And so the first victim was blinded. 4 Mind you 
remember,’ said Marian, whispering into his ear as ho was led away. 
4 Green spirits and white; blue spirits and gray—,’ and then he 
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was twirled round in the room and left to commence his search as 
best he might. 

Marian Arbuthnot was not the only soft little laughing darling 
that wished to be caught, and blinded, so that there was great 
pulling at the blindman’s tails, and much grasping at his out¬ 
stretched arms before the desired object was attained. And he 
wandered round the room skilfully, as though a thought were in his 
mind false to his treaty with Marian,—as though he imagined for a 
moment that some other prize might be caught. But if so, the other 
prize evaded him carefully, and in due progress of play, Marian’s 
soft curls were within his grasp. 4 I’m sure I didn’t speak, or say a 
word/ said she, as she ran up to her grandmother to have the hand¬ 
kerchief put over her eyes. 4 Did I, grandmamma ?’ 

4 There are more ways of speaking than one/ said Lady Staveley. 
4 You and Mr. Graham understand each other, I think. 

‘ Oh, I was caught quite fairly/ said Marian —* and now lead me 
round and round/ To her at any rate the festivities of Christmas- 
day were not too ponderous for real enjoyment. 

And then, at last, somebody caught the judge. I rather think it 
was Madeline; but his time in truth was come, and he had no 
chance of escape. The whole room was set upon his capture, and 
though he barricaded himself with chairs and children, he was duly 
apprehended and named. ‘ That’s papa; I know by his watch- 
chain, for I made it/ 

‘ Nonsense, my dears/ said the judge. 4 I will do no such 
thing. I should never catch anybody, and should remain blind 
for ever/ 

4 But, grandpapa must/ said Marian. 4 It’s the game that he 
should be blinded when he’s caught.’ 

4 Suppose the game was that we should be whipped when we are 
caught, and I was to catch you/ said Augustus. 

4 But I would not play that game,’ said Marian. 

4 Oh, papa, you must/ said Madeline. 4 Do—and you shall catch 
Mr. Furnival/ 

4 That would be a temptation,’ said the judge. 4 I’ve never been 
able to do that yet, though I’ve been trying it for some years/ 

4 Justice is blind/ said Graham. 4 Why should a judge be ashamed 
to follow the example of his own goddess ?’ And so at last the 
owner of the ermine submitted, and the stem magistrate of the 
bench was led round with the due incantation of the spirits, and dis¬ 
missed into chaos to seek for a new victim. 

One of the rules of blindman’s buff at Noningsby was this, that 
it should not be played by candlelight,—a rule that is in every 
way judicious, as thereby an end is secured for that which might 
otherwise be unending. And therefore when it became so dark in 
the schoolroom that there was not much difference between the 
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blind man and the others, the handkerchief was smuggled away, 
and the game was at an end. 

4 And now for snap-dragon,’ said Marian. 

4 Exactly as yon predicted, Mr. Graham,’ said Madeline: ‘ blind- 
man’s buff at a quarter past three, and snap-dragon at five.’ 

‘ I revoke every word that I uttered, for I was never more 
amused in my life.’ 

‘ And you will be prepared to endure the wine and sweet cake 
’when they come.’ 

‘ Prepared to endure anything, and go through everything. TV e 
shall be allowed candles now, I suppose.’ 

4 Oh, no, by no means. Snap-dragon by candlelight! who ever 
heard of such a thing ? It would wash all the dragon out of it, and 
leave nothing but the snap. It is a necessity of the game that it 
should be played in the dark,—or rather by its own lurid light.’ 

4 Oh, there is a lurid light; is there ?’ 

4 You shall see;’ and then she turned away to make her pre¬ 
parations. 

To the game of snap-dragon, as played at Noningsby, a ghost was 
always necessary, and aunt Madeline had played the ghost ever since 
she had been an aunt, and there had been any necessity for such 
a part. But in previous years the spectators had been fewer in 
number and more closely connected with the family. 4 1 think we 
must drop the ghost on this occasion,’ she said, coming up to her 
brother. 

4 You’ll disgust them all dreadfully if you do,’ said he. 4 The 
young Sebrights have cohie specially to see the ghost.’ 

4 Well, you can do ghost for them.’ 

‘I! no; I can’t act a ghost. Miss Fumival, you’d make a 
lovely ghost.’ 

4 1 shall be most happy to be useful,’ said Sophia. 

4 Oh, aunt Mad., you must be ghost,’ said Marian, following her. 

4 You foolish little thing, you; we are going to have a beautiful 
ghost—a divine ghost,’ said uncle Gus. 

4 But we want Madeline to be the ghost,’ said a big Miss Sebright, 
ten or eleven years old. 

4 She’s always ghost,’ said Marian. 

4 To be sure; it will be much better,’ said Miss Fumival. 4 1 
only offered my poor services hoping to be useful. No Banquo 
that ever lived could leave a worse ghost behind him that I 
should prove.’ 

It ended in there being two ghosts. It had become quite impos¬ 
sible to rob Miss Furnival of her promised part, and Madeline 
could not refuse to solve the difficulty in this way without making 
more of the matter than it deserved. The idea of two ghosts was 
delightful to the children, more especially as it entailed two large 
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dishes full of raisins, and two blue fires blazing np from burnt 
brandy. So the girls went out, not without proffered assistance 
from the gentlemen, and after a painfully long interval of some 
fifteen or twenty minutes,—for Miss Fumival’s back hair would not 
come down and adjust itself into ghostlike lengths with as much 
readiness as that of her friend—they returned bearing the dishes 
before them on large trays. In each of them the spirit was lighted 
as they entered the schoolroom door, and thus, as they walked in, 
they were illuminated by the dark-blue flames which they carried. 

‘ Oh, is it not grand ?’ said Marian, appealing to Felix Graham. 

‘Uncommonly grand/ he replied. 

‘ And which ghost do you think is the grandest ? I’ll tell you 
which ghost I like ihe best,—in a secret, you know; I like aunt 
Mad. the best, and I think she’s the grandest too.’ 

* And I’ll tell you in a secret that I think the same. To my 
mind she is the grandest ghost I ever saw in my life.’ 

4 Is she indeed ?’ asked Marian, solemnly, thinking probably ihat 
her new friend’s experience in ghosts must be extensive. However 
that might be, he thought that &s far as his experience in women 
went, he had never seen anything more lovely than Madeleine 
Staveley dressed in a long white sheet, with a long bit of white 
cambric pinned round her face. 

And it may be presumed that the dress altogether is not unbe¬ 
coming when accompanied by blue flames, for Augustus Staveley 
and Lucius Mason thought the same thing of Miss Furnival, 
wdiereas Peregrine Orme did not know whether he was standing on 
his head or his feet as he looked at Miss Staveley. Miss Furnival 
may possibly have had some inkling of this when she offered to 
undertake the task, but I protest that such was not the case with 
Madeline. There was no second thought in her mind when she 
first declined the ghosting, and afterwards undertook the part. No 
wish to look beautiful in the eyes of Felix Graham had come to 
her—at any rate as yet; and as to Peregrine Orme, she had hardly 
thought of his existence. 4 By heavens!’ said Peregrine to himself, 
4 she is the most beautiful creature that I ever saw; ’ and then he 
began to speculate within his own mind how the idea might be 
received at The Cleeve. 

But there was no such realized idea with Felix Graham. He 
saw that Madeline Staveley was very beautiful, and he felt in an 
unconscious manner that her character was very sweet. He may 
have thought that he might have loved such a girl, had such love 
been a thing permitted to him. But this was far from being the 
case. Felix Graham’s lot in this life, as regarded that share which 
his heart might have in it, was already marked out for him;— 
marked out for himself and by himself. The future wife of his 
bosom had already been selected, and was now in course of prepara- 
VOL. L N 
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tion for the duties of her future life. He was one of those few wise 
men who have determined not to take a partner in life at hazard, 
but to mould a young mind and character to those pursuits and 
modes of thought which may best fit a woman for the duties she 
will have to perform. IVliat little it may be necessary to know of 
the earlier years of Mary Snow shall be told hereafter. Here 
it will be only necessary to say that she was an orphan, that as yet 
she was little more than a child, and that she owed her main¬ 
tenance and the advantage of her education to the charity and love 
of her destined husband. Therefore, as I have said, it was manifest 
that Felix Graham could not think of falling in love with Miss 
Staveley, even had not his very low position, in reference to 
worldly affairs, made any such passion on his part quite hopeless. 
But with Peregrine Orme the matter was different. There could 
be no possible reason why Peregrine Orme should not win and 
wear the beautiful girl whom he so much admired. 

But the ghosts are kept standing over their flames, the spirit is 
becoming exhausted, and the raisins will be burnt. At snap-dragon, 
too, the ghosts here had something to do. The law of the game is 
this—a law on which Marian would have insisted had not the 
flames been so very hot—that the raisins shall become the prey of 
those audacious marauders only who dare to face the presence of 
the ghost, and to plunge their hands into the burning dish. As 
a rule the boys do this, clawing out the raisins, while the girls 
pick them up and eat them. But here at Noningsby the boys were 
too little to act thus as pioneers in the face of the enemy, and the 
raisins might have remained till the flames were burnt out, had not 
the beneficent ghost scattered abroad the richness of her own 
treasures. 

4 Now, Marian/ said Felix Graham, bringing her up in his arms. 

4 But it will bum, Mr. Felix. Look there; see ; there are a great 
many at that end. You do it/ 

4 1 must have another kiss then.’ 

4 Very well, yes; if you get five.’ And then Felix dashed his 
hand in among the flames and brought forth a fistful of fruit, 
which imparted to his fingers and wristband a smell of brandy for 
the rest of the evening. 

4 If you take so many at a time I shall rap your knuckles with 
the spoon/ said the ghost, as she stirred up the flames to keep them 
alive. 

4 But the ghost shouldn’t speak/ said Marian, who was evidently 
unacquainted with the best ghosts of tragedy. 

4 But the ghost must speak when such large hands invade the 
caldron / and then another raid was effected, and the threatened 
blow was given. Had any one told her in the morning that she 
would that day have rapped Mr. Graham’s knuckles with a kitchen 
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spoon, she would not have believed that person; but it is thus that 
hearts are lost and won. 

And Peregrine Orme looked on from a distance, thinking of it 
all. That he should have been stricken dumb by the beauty of any 
girl was surprising even to himself; for though young and almost 
boyish in his manners, he had never yet feared to speak out in any 
presence. The tutor at his college had thought him insolent 
beyond parallel; and his grandfather, though he loved him for his 
open face and plain outspoken words, found them sometimes almost 
too much for him. But now he stood there looking and longing, 
and could not summons courage to go up and address a few words 
to this young girl even in the midst of their sports. Twice or 
thrice during the last few days he had essayed to speak to her, but 
his words had been dull and vapid, and to himself they had appeared 
childish. He was quite conscious of his own weakness. More 
than once during that period of the snap-dragon, did he say to 
himself that he would descend into the lists and break a lance in 
that tournay ; but still he did not descend, and his lance remained 
inglorious in its rest. 

At the other end of the long table the ghost also had two 
attendant knights, and neither of them refrained from the battle. 
Augustus Staveley, if he thought it worth his while to keep the 
lists at all, would not be allowed to ride through them unopposed 
from any backwardness on the part of his rival. Lucius Mason was 
not likely to become a timid, silent, longing lover. To him it was 
not possible that he should fear the girl whom he loved. He could 
not worship that which he wished to obtain for himself. It may be 
doubted whether he had much faculty of worshipping anything in 
the truest meaning of that word. One worships that which one 
feels, through the inner and unexpressed conviction of the mind, 
to be greater, better, higher than oneself; but it was not probable 
that Lucius Mason should so think of any woman that he might 
meet. 

Nor, to give him his due, was it probable that he should be in 
any way afraid of any man that he might encounter. He would 
fear neither the talent, nor the rank, nor the money influence, nor 
the dexterity of any such rival. In any attempt that he might 
make on a woman's heart he would regard his own chance as 
good against that of any other possible he. Augustus Staveley was 
master here at Noningsby, and was a clever, dashing, handsome, 
fashionable young fellow; but Lucius Mason never dreamed of 
retreating before such forces as those. He had words with which 
to speak as fair as those of any man, and flattered himself that he as 
well knew how to use them. 

It was pretty to see with what admirable tact and judicious 
management of her smiles Sophia received the homage of the two 
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young men, answering tlie compliments of both, with ease, and so 
conducting herself that neither could fairly accuse her of undue 
favour to the other. But unfairly, in his own mind, Augustus did 
so accuse her. And why should he have been so venomous, seeing 
that he entertained no regard for the lady himself? His object was 
still plain enough,—that, namely, of making a match between his 
needy friend and the heiress. 

His needy friend in the mean time played on through the long 
evening in thoughtless happiness; and Peregrine Orme, looking at 
the game from a distance, saw that rap given to the favoured 
knuckles with a bitterness of heart and an inner groaning of the 
spirit that will not be incomprehensible to many. 

< I do so love that Mr. Felix!’ said Marian, as her aunt Madeline 
kissed her in her little bed on wishing her good night. ‘ Don t 
you, aunt Mad.- V 

And so it was that Christmas-day was passed at Noningsby. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

CHRISTMAS AT GROBY PARK. 

Ciiristmas-day was always a time of very great trial to Mrs. Mason 
of Groby Park. It behoved her, as the wife of an old English 
country gentleman, to spread her board plenteously at that season, 
and in some sort to make an open house of it. But she could not 
bring herself to spread any board with plenty, and the idea of an 
open house would almost break her heart. Unlimited eating! 
There was something in the very sounds of such words which was 
appalling to the inner woman. 

And on this Christmas-day she was doomed to go through an 
ordeal of very peculiar severity. It so happened that the cure of 
souls in the parish of Groby had been intrusted for the last two or 
three years to a young, energetic, but not very opulent curate. 
Why the rector of Groby should be altogether absent, leaving the 
work in the hands of a curate, whom he paid by the lease of a 
cottage and garden and fifty-five pounds a year,—thereby behaving 
as he imagined with extensive liberality,—it is unnecessary here to 
inquire. Such was the case, and the Rev. Adolphus Green, with 
Mrs. A. Green and the four children, managed to live with some 
difficulty on the produce of the garden and the allotted stipend; 
but could not probably have lived at all in that position had not 
Mrs. Adolphus Green been blessed with some small fortune. 

It had so happened that Mrs. Adolphus Green had been instru¬ 
mental in imparting some knowledge of singing to two of the Miss 
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Masons, and had continued her instructions over the last three years. 
This had not been done in any preconcerted way, but the lessons 
had grown by chance. Mrs. Mason the while had looked on with a 
satisfied eye at an arrangement that was so much to her taste. 

4 There are no regular lessons you know/ she had said to her 
iiusband, when he suggested that some reward for so much work 
would be expedient. ‘ Mrs. Green finds it convenient to have the 
use of my drawing-room, and would never see an instrument from 
year’s end to year’s end if she were not allowed to come up here. 
Depend upon it she gets a great deal more than she gives.’ 

But after two years’ of tuition Mr. Mason had spoken a second 
time. ‘ My dear,’ he said, ‘ I cannot allow the girls to accept so 
great a favour from Mrs. Green without making her some com¬ 
pensation.’ 

‘ I don’t see that it is at all necessary,’ Mrs. Mason had answered; 
4 but if you think so, we could send her down a hamper of apples,— 
that is, a basketful.’ Now it happened that apples were very plen¬ 
tiful that year, and that the curate and his wife were blessed with 
as many as they could judiciously consume. 

‘ Apples! nonsense !’ said Mr. Mason. 

* If you mean money, my dear, I couldn’t do it. I wouldn’t so 
offend a lady for all the world.’ 

4 You could buy them something handsome, in the way of furni¬ 
ture. That little room of theirs that they call the drawing-room 
has nothing in it at all. Get Jones from Leeds to send them some 
things that will do for them.’ And hence, after many inner mis¬ 
givings, had arisen that purchase of a drawing-room set from 
Mr. Kantwise,—that set of metallic 4 Louey Catorse furniture,’ con¬ 
taining three tables, eight chairs, &c. &c., as to which it may be 
remembered that Mrs. Mason made such an undoubted bargain, 
getting them for less than cost price. That they had been 4 strained,’ 
as Mr. Kantwise himself admitted in discoursing on the subject to 
Mr. Dockwrath, was not matter of much moment. They would do 
•extremely well for a curate’s wife. 

And now on this Christmas-day the present was to be made 
over to the happy lady. Mr. and Mrs. Green were to dine at Groby 
Park,—leaving their more fortunate children to the fuller festivities 
of the cottage; and the intention was that before dinner the whole 
drawing-room set should be made over. It was with grievous pangs 
of heart that Mrs. Mason looked forward to such an operation. Her 
own house was plenteously furnished from the kitchens to the 
attics, but still she would have loved to keep that metallic set of 
painted trumpery. She knew that the table would not screw on ; 
she knew that the pivot of the music stool was bent; she knew 
that there was no place in* the house in which they could stand ; 
she must have known that in no possible way could they be of use 
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to her or hers,—and yet she could not part with them without an 
agony. Her husband was infatuated in this matter of compensation 
for the use of Mrs. Green’s idle hours; no compensation could be 
necessary;—and then she paid another visit to the metallic furni¬ 
ture. She knew in her heart of hearts that they could never be 
of use to anybody, and yet she made up her mind to keep back 
two out of the eight chairs. Six chairs would be quite enough for 
Mrs. Green’s small room. 

As there was to be feasting at five, real roast beef, plum-pudding 
and mince-pies; — 4 Mince-pies and plum-pudding together are 
vulgar, my dear,’ Mrs. Mason had said to her husband; but in 
spite of the vulgarity he had insisted;—the breakfast was of course 
scanty. Mr. Mason liked a slice of cold meat in the morning, or 
the leg of a fowl, or a couple of fresh eggs as well as any man; 
but the matter was not worth a continual fight. 4 As we are to dine 
an hour earlier to-day I did not think you would eat meat,’ hi3 
wife said to him. 4 Then there would be less expense in putting it 
on the table,’ he had answered; and after that there was nothing 
more said about it. He always put off till some future day that 
great contest which he intended to wage and to win, and by which 
he hoped to bring it about that plenty should henceforward be the 
law of the land at Groby Park. And then they all went to church*' 
Mrs. Mason would not on any account have missed church on 
Christmas-day or a Sunday. It was a cheap duty, and therefore 
rigidly performed. As she walked from her carriage up to the 
church-door she encountered Mrs. Green, and smiled sweetly as she 
wished that lady all the compliments of the season. 

4 We shall see you immediately after church,’ said Mrs. Mason. 

4 Oh yes, certainly,’ said Mrs. Green. 

4 And Mr. Green with you ?’ 

4 He intends to do himself the pleasure,’ said the curate’s wife. 

4 Mind he comes, because we have a little ceremony to go through 
before we sit down to dinnerand Mrs. Mason smiled again ever 
so graciously. Did she think, or did she not think, that she was 
going to do a kindness to her neighbour ? Most women would 
have sunk into their shoes as the hour grow nigh at which they 
were to show themselves guilty of so much meanness. 

She stayed for the sacrament, and it may here be remarked that 
on that afternoon she rated both the footman and housemaid because 
they omitted to do so. Sho thought, we must presume, that she 
was doing her duty, and must imagine her to have been ignorant 
that she was cheating her husband and cheating her friend. She 
took the sacrament with admirable propriety of demeanour, and then 
on her return home, withdrew another chair from the set. There 
•would still be six, including the rocking chair, and six would be 
quite enough for that little hole of a room. 
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There was a large chamber up stairs at Groby Park which had 
been used for the children’s lessons, but which now was generally 
deserted. There was in it an old worn -out pianoforte,—and though 
Mrs. Mason had talked somewhat grandly of the use of her drawing¬ 
room, it was here that the singing had been taught. Into this room 
the metallic furniture had been brought, and up to that Christmas 
morning it had remained here packed in its original boxes. Hither 
immediately after breakfast Mrs. Mason had taken herself, and had 
spent an hour in her efforts to set the things forth to view. Two 
of the chairs she then put aside into a cupboard, and a third she 
added to her private store on her return to her work after church. 

But, alas, alas ! let her do what she would, she could not get the 
top on to the table. 4 It’s all smashed, ma’am,’ said the girl whom 
she at last summoned to her aid. 4 Nonsense, you simpleton; how 
can it be smashed when it’s new,’ said the mistress. And then she 
tried again, and again, declaring as she did so, that she would have 
the law of the rogue who had sold her a damaged article. Never¬ 
theless she had known that it was damaged, and had bought it 
cheap on that account, insisting in very urgent language that the 
table was in fact worth nothing because of its injuries. 

At about four Mr. and Mrs. Green walked up to the house and 
were shown into the drawing-room. Here was Mrs. Mason sup¬ 
ported by Penelope and Creusa. As Diana was not musical, and 
therefore under no compliment to Mrs. Green, she kept out of the 
way. Mr. Mason also was absent. He knew that something very 
mean was about to be done, and would not show his face till 
it was over. He ought to have taken the matter in hand himself, 
and would have done so had not his mind been full of other things. 
He himself was a man terribly wronged and wickedly injured, and 
could not therefore in these present months interfere much in tho 
active doing of kindnesses. His hours were spent in thinking how 
he might best obtain justice,—how he might secure his pound of 
flesh. He only wanted his own, but that he would have;—his 
own, with due punishment on those who had for so many years 
robbed him of it. He therefore did not attend at the presentation 
of the furniture. 

4 And now we’ll go up stairs, if you please,’ said Mrs. Mason, with 
that gracious smile for which she was so famous. 4 Mr. Green, you 
must come too. Dear Mrs. Green has been so very kind to my two 
girls; and now I have got a few articles,—they are of the very 
newest fashion, and I do hope that Mrs. Green will like them.’ 
And so they all went up into the schoolroom. 

4 There’s a new fashion come up lately,’ said Mrs. Mason as she 
walked along the corridor, 4 quite new :—of metallic furniture. I 
don’t know whether you have seen any.’ Mrs. Green said she had 
not seen any as yet. 
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‘ The Patent Steel Furniture Company makes it, and it has got 
very greatly into vogue for small rooms. I thought that perhaps you 
would allow me to present you with a set for your drawing-room.’ 

‘ I’m sure it is very kind of you to think of it,’ said Mrs. Green. 

4 Uncommonly so,’ said Mr. Green. But both Mr. Green and 
Mrs. Green knew the lady, and their hopes did not run high. 

And then the door was opened and there stood the furniture to 
view. There stood the furniture, except the three subtracted 
chairs, and the loo table. The claw and leg of the table indeed 
were standing there, but the top was folded up and lying on the 
floor beside it. ‘ I hope you’ll like the pattern,’ began Mrs. Mason. 

‘ I’m told that it is the prettiest that has yet been brought out. 
There has been some little accident about the screw of the table, 
but the smith in the village will put that to rights in five minutes. 
He lives so close to you that I didn’t think it worth while to have 
him up here.* 

‘ It’s very nice,’ said Mrs. Green, boking round her almost m 
dismay. 

‘ Very nice indeed,’ said Mr. Green, wondering in his mind for 
what purpose such utter trash could have been manufactured, and 
endeavouring to make up his mind as to what they might possibly 
(Jq with it. Mr. Green knew what chairs and tables should be, and 
was well aware that the things before him were absolutely useless 
for any of the ordinary purposes of furniture. 

‘ And they are the most convenient things in the world,’ said 
Mrs. Mason, 4 for when you are going to change house you pack 
them all up again in these boxes. Wooden furniture takes up so 
much room, and is so lumbersome.* 

4 Yes, it is,’ said Mrs. Green. 

‘ I’ll have them all put up again and sent down in the cart to¬ 
morrow.’ 

‘ Thank you; that will be very kind,’ said Mr. Green, and then 
the ceremony of the presentation was over. On the following day 
the boxes were sent down, and Mrs. Mason might have abstracted 
even another chair without detection, for the cases lay unheeded 
from month to month in the curate’s still unfurnished room. 4 The 
fact is they cannot afford a carpet,’ Mrs. Mason afterwards said to 
one of her daughters, 4 and with such things as those they are quite 
right to keep them up till they can be used with advantage. I 
always gave Mrs. Green credit for a good deal of prudence. 

And then, when the show was over, they descended again into the 
drawing-room,— Mr. Green and Mrs. Mason went first, and Creusa 
followed. Penelope was thus so far behind as to be able to speak to 
her friend without being heard by the others. 

4 You know mamma,’ she said, with a shrug of her shoulders and 
a look of scorn in her eye. 
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‘ The things are very nice.’ 

‘ No, they are not, and you know they are not. They are worth¬ 
less ; perfectly worthless.’ 

4 But we don’t want anything.’ 

‘ No; and if there had been no pretence of a gift it would all 
have been very well. AVhat will Mr. Green think ?’ 

‘ I rather think he likes iron chairs;’ and then they were in 
the drawing-room. 

Mr. Mason did not appear till dinner-time, and came in only 
just in time to give his arm to Mrs. Green. He had had letters to 
write,—a letter to Messrs. Bound and Crook, very determined in 
its tone ; and a letter also to Mr. Dockwrath, for the little attorney 
had so crept on in the affair that he was now corresponding with 
the principal. ‘ I’ll teach those fellows in Bedford Bow to know 
who I am,’ he had said to himself more than once, sitting on his 
high stool at Ham worth. 

And then came the Groby Park Christmas dinner. To speak the 
truth Mr. Mason had himself gone to the neighbouring butcher, 
and ordered the surloin of beef, knowing that it would be useless to 
trust to orders conveyed through his wife. He had seen the piece 
of meat put on one side for him, and had afterwards traced it on to 
the kitchen dresser. But nevertheless when it appeared at table it 
had been sadly mutilated. A stake had been cut off the full breadth 
of it—a monstrous can tie from out its fair proportions. The lady 
had seen the jovial, thick, ample size of the goodly joint, and her 
heart had been unable to spare it. She had made an effort and turned 
away, saying to herself that the responsibility was all with him. 
But it was of no use. There was that within her which could not 
do it. ‘ Your master will never be able to carve such a mountain of 
meat as that,’ she had said, turning back to the cook. 4 ’Deed, an’ 
it’s he that will, ma’am,’ said the Irish mistress of the spit; for Irish 
cooks are cheaper than those bred and born in England. But 
nevertheless the thing was done, and it was by her own fair hands 
that the envious knife was used. ‘ I couldn’t do it, ma’am,’ the 
cook had said; 4 1 couldn’t railly.’ 

Mr. Mason’s face became very black when he saw the raid that 
had been effected, and when he looked up across the table his wife’s 
eye was on him. She knew what she had to expect, and she knew 
also that it would not come now. Her eye stealthily looked at his, 
quivering with fear; for M r. Mason could be savage enough in his 
anger. And what had she gained? One may as well ask what 
does the miser gain who hides away his gold in an old pot, or what 
does that other madman gain who is locked up for long long years 
because he fancies himself the grandmpther of the Queen of 
England ? 

But there was still enough beef on the table for all of them 
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to eat, and as Mrs. Mason was not intrusted with the carving of it, 
their plates were filled. As far as a sufficiency of beef can make a 
good dinner Mr. and Mrs. Green did have a good dinner on that 
Christmas-day. Beyond that their comfort was limited, for no one 
was in a humour for happy conversation. 

And over and beyond the beef there was a plum-pudding and 
three mince-pies. Four mince-pies had originally graced the dish, 
but before dinner one had been conveyed away to some upstairs re¬ 
ceptacle for such spoils. The pudding also was small, nor was it 
black and rich, and laden with good things as a Christmas pudding 
should be laden. Let us hope that what the guests so lost was 
made up to them on the following day, by an absence of those ill 
effects which sometimes attend upon the consumption of rich viands. 

« And now, my dear, we’ll have a bit of bread and cheese and a 
glass of beer,’ Mr. Green said when he arrived at his own cottage. 
And so it was that Christmas-day was passed at Groby Park. 


CHAPTER XXIY. 

CHRISTMAS IN GREAT ST. HELENS. 

We will now look in for a moment at the Christmas doings of 
our fat friend, Mr. Moulder. Mr. Moulder was a married man 
living in lodgings over a wine-merchant’s vaults in Great St. Helens. 
He was blessed—or troubled, with no children, and prided himself 
greatly on the material comfort with which his humble home was 
surrounded. ‘ His wife/ he often boasted, ‘ never wanted for plenty 
of the best of eating; and for linen and silks and such-like, she 
could show her drawers and her wardrobes with many a great 
lady from Russell Square, and not be ^shamed, neither! And then, 
as for drink,— 4 tipple/ as Mr. Moulder sportively was accustomed to 
name it among his friends, he opined that he was not altogether 
behind the mark in that respect. ‘ He had got some brandy— 
he didn’t care what anybody might say about Cognac and ean de 
vie ; but the brandy which he had got from Betts’ private establish¬ 
ment seventeen years ago, for richness of flavour and fullness of 
strength, would beat any French article that anybody in the city 
could show. That at least was his idea. If anybody didn’t like it, 
they needn’t take it. There was whisky that would make your 
hair stand on end.’ So said Mr. Moulder, and I can believe him; 
for it has made my hair stand on end merely to see other people 
drinking it. 

And if comforts of apparel, comforts of eating and drinking, and 
comforts of the feather-bed and easy-chair kind can make a woman 
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happy, Mrs. Moulder was no doubt a happy woman. She had 
quite fallen in to the mode of life laid out for her. She had a little 
bit of hot kidney for breakfast at about ten; she dined at three, 
having seen herself to the accurate cooking of her roast fowl, or her 
bit of sweetbread, and always had her pint of Scotch ale. She 
turned over all her clothes almost every day. In the evening she 
read Eeynolds’s Miscellany, had her tea and buttered muffins, took 
a thimbleful of brandy and water at nine, and then went to bed. 
The work of her life consisted in sewing buttons on to Moulder’s 
shirts, and seeing that his things were properly got up when he was 
at home. No doubt she would have done better as to the duties of 
the world, had the world’s duties come to her. As it was, very few 
such had come in her direction. Her husband was away from 
home three-fourths of the year, and she had no children that re¬ 
quired attention. As for society, some four or five times a year she 
would drink tea with Mrs. Hubbles at Clapham. Mrs. Hubbles 
was the wife of the senior partner in the firm, and on such occasions 
Mrs. Moulder dressed herself in her best, and having travelled to 
Clapham in an omnibus, spent the evening in dull propriety on one 
comer of Mrs. Hubbies’s sofa. When I have added to this that 
Moulder every year took her to Broadstairs for a fortnight, I think 
that I have described with sufficient accuracy the course of Mrs. 
Moulder’s life. 

On the occasion of this present Christmas-day Mr. Moulder enter¬ 
tained a small party. And he delighted in such occasional enter¬ 
tainments, taking extraordinary pains that the eatables should be of 
the very best; and he would maintain an hospitable good humour 
to the last,—unless anything went wrong in the cookery, in which 
case he could make himself extremely unpleasant to Mrs. M. 
Indeed, proper cooking for Mr. M. and the proper starching of the 
bands of his shirts were almost the only trials that Mrs. Moulder 
was doomed to suffer. 4 What the d— are you for ?’ he would say, 
almost throwing the displeasing viands at her head across the 
table, or tearing the rough linen from off his throat. ‘ It ain’t 
much I ask of you in return for your keepand then he would 
scowl at her with bloodshot eyes till she shook in her shoes. But 
this did not happen often, as experiences had made her careful. 

But on this present Christmas festival all went swimmingly 
to the end. ‘ Now, bear a hand, old girl,’ was the harshest word 
he said to her; and he enjoyed himself like Duncan, shut up in 
measureless content. He had three guests with him on this 
auspicious day. There was his old friend Snengkeld, who had 
dined with him on every Christmas since his marriage ; there was 
his wife’s brother, of whom we will say a word or two just now;—. 
and there was our old friend, Mr. Kantwise. Mr. Kantwise was 
not exactly the man whom Moulder would have chosen as his 
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guest, for they were opposed to each other in all their modes of 
thought and action; but he had come across the travelling agent of 
the Patent Metallic Steel Furniture Company on the previous day, 
and finding that he was to be alone in London on this general 
holiday, he had asked him out of sheer good nature. Moulder 
could be very good natured, and full of pity when the sorrow to be 
pitied arose from some such source as the want of a Christmas 
dinner. So Mr. Rantwise had been asked, and precisely at .four 
o’clock he made his appearance at Great St. Helens. 

But now, as to this brother-in-law. He was no other than that 
John Kenneby whom Miriam Usbech did not marry,—whom Miriam 
Usbech might, perhaps, have done well to marry. John Kenneby, 
after one or two attempts in other spheres of life, had at last got 
into the house of Hubbles and Grease, and had risen to be then- 
book-keeper. He had once been tried by them as a traveller, but 
in that lino he had failed. He did not possess that rough, ready, 
self-confident tone of mind which is almost necessary for a man 
who is destined to move about quickly from one circle of persons to 
another. After a six months’ trial he had given that up, but during 
the time, Mr. Moulder, the senior traveller of the house, had married 
his sister. John Kenneby was a good, honest, painstaking fellow, 
and was believed by his friends to have put a few pounds together 
in spite of the timidity of his character. 

"When Snengkeld and Kenneby were shown up into the room, 
they found nobody there but Kantwise. That Mrs. Moulder should 
be down stairs looking after the roast turkey was no more than 
natural; but why should not Moulder himself be there to receive his 
guests?' He soon appeared, however, coming up without his coat. 

‘ Well, Snengkeld, how are you, old fellow ; many happy returns, 
and all that; the same to you, John. I’ll tell you what,, my lads ; 
it’s a prime ’un. I never saw such a bird in all my days.’ 

‘ What, the turkey?’ said Snengkeld. 

• You didn’t think it’d be a ostrich, did you ?’ 

« H a , ha, ha!’ laughed Snengkeld. ‘ No, I didn’t expect nothing 
but a turkey here on Christmas-day.’ 

• And nothing but a turkey you’ll have, my boys. Can you eat 

turkey, Kantwise?’ . . „ ... 

Mr. Kantwise declared that his only passion in the way of eating 

was for a turkey. , 

i As f or John, I’m sure of him. I’ve seen him at the work belore. 

Whereupon John grinned but said nothing. 

‘ I never see such a bird in my life, certainly.’ 

« From Norfolk, I suppose,’ said Snengkeld, with a great appear- 
ance of interest. 

‘ Oh, you may swear to that. It weighed twenty -four pounds, tor 
I -put it into the scales myself, and old Gibbetts lot me have it for 
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a guinea. The price marked on it was five-and-twenty, for I saw 
it. He’s had it hanging for a fortnight) and I’ve been to see 
it wiped down with vinegar regular every morning. And now, 
my boys, it’s done to a turn. I’ve been in the kitchen most of the 
time myself, and either I or Mrs. M. has never left it for a single 
moment.’ 

‘ How did you manage about divine service ?’ said Kantwise ; and 
then, when he had spoken, closed his eyes and sucked his lips. 

Mr. Moulder looked at him for a minute, and then said, 
‘ Gammon.’ 

‘ Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed Snengkeld. And then Mrs. Moulder ap¬ 
peared, bringing the turkey with her; for she would trust it to 
no hands less careful than her own. 

‘ By George, it is a bird,’ said Snengkeld, standing over it and 
eyeing it minutely. 

‘ Uncommon nice it looks,’ said Kantwise. 

4 All the same, I wouldn’t eat none, if I were you,’ said Moulder, 
* seeing what sinners have been a basting it.’ And then they all 
sat down to dinner, Moulder having first resumed his coat. 

For the next three or four minutes Moulder did not speak a word. 
The turkey was on his mind, with the stuffing, the gravy, the liver, 
the breast, the wings, and the legs. He stood up to carve it, and 
while he was at the work he looked at it as though his two eyes 
were hardly sufficient. He did not help first one person and then 
another, so ending by himself; but he cut up artistically as much 
as might probably be consumed, and located the fragments in small 
heaps or shares in the hot gravy; and then, having made a partition 
of the spoils, he served it out with unerring impartiality. To have 
robbed any one of his or her fair slice of the breast would, in his mind, 
have been gross dishonesty. In his heart he did not love Kantwise, 
but he dealt by him with the utmost justice in the great affaii of the 
turkey’s breast. When he had done all this, and his own plate was 
laden, he gave a long sigh. 4 I shall never cut up such another 
bird as that, the longest day that I have to live,’ he said; and then 
he took out his largo red silk handkerchief and wiped the perspira¬ 
tion from his brow. 

‘ Deary me, M.; don’t think of that now,’ said the wife. 

‘ W : hat’s the use ?’ said Snengkeld. ‘ Care killed a cat.’ 

‘ And perhaps you may,’ said John Kenneby, trying to comfort 
him ; 6 who knows ?* 

‘ It’s all in the hands of Providence,’ said Kantwise, 4 and we 
should look to him.’ 

‘ And how does it taste ?’ asked Moulder, shaking the gloomy 
thoughts from his mind. 

4 Uncommon,’ said Snengkeld, with his mouth quite full. 4 1 
never eat such a turkey in all my life.* 
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‘ Like melted diamonds,’ said Mrs. Moulder, who was not without 
a touch of poetry. 

‘ Ah, there’s nothing like hanging of ’em long enough, and watch¬ 
ing of ’em well. It’s that vinegar as done itand then they went 
seriously to work, and there was nothing more said of any import¬ 
ance until the eating was nearly over. 

And now Mrs. M. had taken away the cloth, and they were 
sitting cozily over their port wine. The very apple of the eye of 
the evening had not arrived even yet. That would not come till 
the pipes were brought out, and the brandy was put on the table, 
and the whisky was there that made the people’s hair stand on 
end. It was then that the floodgates of convivial eloquence would 
be unloosed. In the mdan time it was necessary to sacrifice some¬ 
thing to gentility, and therefore they sat over their port wine. 

4 Did you bring that letter with you, John ?’ said his sister. John 
replied that he had done so, and that he had also received another 
letter that morning from another party on the same subject. 

4 Do show it to Moulder, and ask him,’ said Mrs. M. 

‘ I’ve got ’em both on purpose,’ said John; and then he brought 
forth two letters, and handed one of them to his brother-in-law. It 
contained a request, very civilly worded, from Messrs. Eound and 
Crook, begging him to call at their office in Bedford Bow on the 
earliest possible day, in order that they might have some conver¬ 
sation with him regarding the will of the late Sir Joseph Mason, 
who died in 18—. 

4 Why, this is law business,’ said Moulder, who liked no business 
of that description. 4 Don’t you go near them, John, if you ain’t 
obliged.’ 

And then Kenneby gave his explanation on the matter, telling 
how in former years,—many years ago, he had been a witness in a 
lawsuit. And then as he told it he sighed, remembering Miriam 
Usbech, for whose sake he had remained unmarried even to this 
day. And he went on to narrate how he had been bullied in the 
court, though he had valiantly striven to tell the truth with exact¬ 
ness ; and as he spoke, an opinion of his became manifest that old 
Usbech had not signed the document in his presence. 4 The girl 
signed it certainly,’ said he, 4 for I handed her the pen. I recollect 
it, as though it were yesterday.’ 

4 They are the very people we were talking of at Leeds,’ said 
Moulder, turning to Kantwise. 4 Mason and Martock; don’t you 
remember how you went out to Groby Park to sell some of them 
iron gimcracks ? That was old Mason’s son. They are the same 
people.’ 

4 Ah, I shouldn’t wonder,’ said Kantwise, who was listening all 
the while. He never allowed intelligence of this kind to pass by 
him idly. 
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4 And who’s the other letter from?’ asked Moulder. 4 But, dash 
my wigs, it’s past six o’clock. Come, old girl, why don’t you give 
us the tobacco and stuff?’ 

4 ain T far to fetch,’ said Mrs. Moulder. And then she put the 
tobacco and 4 stuff’ upon the table. 

c The other letter is from an enemy of mine,’ said John Kenneby, 
speaking very solemnly; ‘ an enemy of mine, named Dockwrath, 
who lives at Hamworth. He’s an attorney too.’ 

‘ Dockwrath!’ said Moulder. 

Mr. Kantwise said nothing, but he looked round over his shoulder 
at Kenneby, and then shut his eyes. 

4 That was the name of the man whom we left in the commercial 
room at the Bull,’ said Snengkeld. 

4 He went out to Mason’s at Groby Park that same day,’ said 
Moulder. 

4 Then it’s the same man,’ said Kenneby; and there was as much 
solemnity in the tone of his voice as though the unravelment of 
all the mysteries of the iron mask was now about to take place. 
Mr. Kantwise still said nothing, but he also perceived that it was 
the same man. 

4 T<et me tell you, John Kenneby,’ said Moulder, with the air of 
one who understood well the subject that he was discussing, 4 if 
they two be the same man, then the man who wrote that letter to 
you is as big a blackguard as there is from this to hisself.’ And 
Mr. Moulder in the excitement of the moment puffed hard at his 
pipe, took a long pull at his drink, and dragged open his waistcoat. 

4 I don’t know whether Kantwise has anything to say upon that 
subject,’ added Moulder. 

hot a word at present,’ said Kantwise. Mr. Kantwise was a 
very caieful man, and usually calculated with accuracy the value 
which he might extract from any circumstance with reference to 
his own mam chance. Mr. Dockwrath had not as yet paid him for 
the set of metallic furniture, and therefore he also might well have 
joined in that sweeping accusation; but it might be that by a 
judicious use of what he now heard he might obtain the payment 
of that little bill,—and perhaps other collateral advantages. 

And then the letter from Dockwrath to Kenneby was brought 
forth and read. ‘ My dear John,’ it began,—for the two had 
known each other when they were lads together,—and it went 
on to request Kenneby’s attendance at Hamworth for the'short 
space of a few hours,— 4 1 want to have a little conversation with 
you about a matter of considerable interest to both of us; and 
as I cannot expect you to undertake expense I enclose a money 
order for thirty shillings.’ 

4 Ke’s in earnest at any rate,’ said Mr. Moulder. 

4 No mistake about that,’ said Snengkeld. 
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But Mr. Kantwise spoke never a word. 

It was at last decided that John Kenneby should go both to Ham- 
worth and to Bedford Bow, but that he should go to Hamworth 
first. Moulder would have counselled him to have gone to neither, 
but Snengkeld remarked that there were too many at work to let 
the matter sleep, and John himself observed that 4 anyways he 
hadn’t done anything to be ashamed of.’ 

‘ Then go/ said Moulder at last, 4 only don’t say more than you 
are obliged to/ 

4 1 does not like these business talkings on Christmas night/ said 
Mrs. Moulder, when the matter was arranged. 

‘ What can one do ?’ asked Moulder. 

4 It’s a tempting of Providence in my mind/ said Kantwise, as he 
replenished his glass, and turned his eyes up to the ceiling. 

‘ Now that’s gammon/ said Moulder. And then there arose 
among them a long and animated discussion on matters theological. 

‘ I’ll tell you what my idea of death is/ said Moulder, after a 
while. 4 1 aint a bit afeard of it. My father was an honest man 
as did his duty by his employers, and ho died with a bottom of 
brandy before him and a pipe iu bis mouth. Ishant live long 
myself-* 

4 Gracious, Moulder, don’t!’ said Mrs. M. 

4 No, more I sha’n’t, ’cause I’m fat as he was ; and I hope I may 
die as he did. I’ve been honest to Hubbles and Grease. They’ve 
made thousands of pounds along of me, and have never lost none. 
Who can say more than that? When I took to the old girl there, 
I insured my life, so that she shouldn’t want her wittles and 

drink-* 

4 Oh, M., don’t!’ 

4 And I aint afeard to die. Snengkeld, my old pal, hand us the 
brandy.’ 

Such is the modern philosophy of the Moulders, pigs out of the 
sty of Epicurus. And so it was they passed Christmas-day in Great 
St. Helens. 
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use prescribed.” 


[turn over. 















EFFICACY OF DR. BE TOUGH'S OIL III THE TREATMENT OF THE 
DISORDERS OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 

In those severe disorders, Infantile Wasting and KM from ^ c “ 
suffer so extensively, and which destroy so many infants, the good effects of this Oil are 
strikingly exhibited, its operation being oftentimes so very remarkable as to cure 
the disease when every other remedy had failed, and all hope of saving hfe>d been 

abandoned^ ^ ^ ancHmper f eo t nutrition often observed in children, where the 

appetite is capricious, and digestion slow and painful, and the body becomes weak and. 
S without any apparent’ disuse, this Oil, after a few weeks and sometimes in a 
few dak has produced the most extraordinary transition to a state of normal health 
Tiffs effect is described by Thomas Hunt, Esq., Medical Officer of Health to the 
populous district of Bloomsbury, in a communication to the Medical Times and Gazette 

:: Tn C a° d y ouS clSa Is akoSVng, The 
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issued from the office of the Registrar-General.” 


From innumerable medical and scientific opinion^ofthe highest char aderin com¬ 
mendation o/Dr. DE Jongh’s Light-Brown God Liver Oil, the following are selected. 

The late JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.8., 

Professor at the University of London, Physician to the London Hospital, dc., dc. 

(( Tf wa<s that t p e ^ u thor of the best analysis and investigations into the properties of this 

Oil IouM l,in^fke tie pluvoj” of this important medicine. 1 know that no one can be better and 

,. n Whvsical and chemical properties of this medicine as yourself, whom I 

stfft 3 « 

satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer Oil can he procured. 

Finsbury Square } April 1 6th, 1851. 


CWCj U-LJJ! CO j.\jwv y - - -- 

LA^KESTEB-, Eso., M.D., LL.D., F.B.S., F.L.S., 

- «• " **** at si • 0/ i,,e c “ 04 7 7 

u i consider that tbe purity and genuineness of this Oil are secured in its preparation by tnc 

I SraSiilSBHE 

efficacy. 

8, Savile Row , W.y 1st August , 1859. 


A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.P., F.R.S., _ 

or HISS'S 

desired effect in a shorter time than others, and tlmMt ^ 

srsas «* %>•»>— •%*»- « 

Liver Oil.” , _ 

1, Curzon Street , Mayfair , 7th January , 1856. 


RICHARD MOORE LAWRANCE, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.P., 

.. . m Great Northern. 


Physician U * 2W. */ 
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« y have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil, and so impressed am I with its superiority, that. 
21, Connaught Square , Hyde Baric, January 2Gth, 18o0. 


Sold only iu IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 2,. Pints. 4.. #*S Quarts. Os.; Capsuled and Labelled with 
boiaoNL/ Dr pE j©ngh’s Stamp and Signature, 

WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY EE GENUINE, 

Rv most respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the British Empire. 

J SOLE CONSIGNEES, TnTTT ^ A , T „ 

ANSAB, HAKFOKD, and Co., 77, STBA¥D, LONDQi, W.C., 

_ ~ _T>r./-vnrtCj 777-4 PSTTTJQTTTTTTTOVS. 


CAUTION. —Strenuously Resist Proposed Substitutions. 
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^* Ur \fying the Air in 
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AP 7’ItP ^ 

'APPARATUS. 


No. 1, 6£in. by 3£in. 

1 Bronze.£0 6 

! Silver Plated - - - 0 12 


No 2, lOin. by 5in. 

\ Bronze. 

> Silver Plated - - - 


No. 3, ll£in. by 7in. 

| Bronze.10 

i Silver Plated - - - 1 12 


> No. 4,13in. by g£in. 

» Bronze.1 12 

! Silver Plated - - - 2 8 



Fancy patterns from Two to 
Twenty Guineas. 



easant Atmosphere. 

OF TUB \ 

PERFUMES. 


Prepared specialty far using \ 
in the Vaporizer. > 


5 oz. Flat Bottles 
10 ,, Ditto 

! 20 „ Ditto 


’ORDINARY PERFUMES.? 

2s. 6(1. > 

4s. 6d. < 

8s. 6d. 

BEST PERFUMES l 

DISTILLED FROM FLOWERS. > 
5 oz. Stoppered Bottles 3s. 6d. > 
10 „ Ditto - 6s. 69. I 

20 „ Ditto - 12s. Od. > 

(.Prepared Spiritsforbuming in Lamps] 
Half-pint Bottles - Is. Od. { 


This Apparatus is strongly recommended by Dr. Letheby, and other Eminent Authorities, 
for its many useful and Sanitary Properties.— (See oilier side.) 


AND THE PERFUMES PREPARED SPECIALLY TO BE USED IN IT, 

Are to be obtained at his Principal Branches or Depots as under :— 

96, STRAND W.C., AND 24, CORNHZLL, E.C., X.CNDON. 

CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM, 

17, BOULEVARD DES IT ALIENS, PARIS. 22, PLACE DES TERREAUX, LYONS. 

AND FROM THE PRINCIPAL PERFUMERY DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


RIM MEL S PERFUME VAPORIZER has been introduced at Her Majesty's Theatre , St. James's Hall , 
Lyceum Theatre, Hanover Square Rooms, Mr. A Mrs. Howard Paul's Entertainment , Mr. Wood in's 
Cabinet oj Curiosities , Ac., and has given the greatest satisfaction to the public. 



WiKi i.'sa CO., rjUKTEKS, £$,* LUDOATE IHIA, LONDO0. 




















The means employed hitherto for perfuming the atmosphere have been to burn aromatic resins or woods under ti 
shape of pastilles, papers, ribbons, &c., which all emit the same heavy smell, unpleasant to most persons, and eve 
injurious to some. A.lamp, with a platina wire and ball, was introduced a few years since, /or a like purpose, but it ga\ 
out very little perfume, and that little was mixed with noxious acrid vapors 5 disengaged during the operation. Pummel 
Perfume Vaporizer is intended to replace those defective processes by the simple emanations of flowers product, 
through the agency of steam, or what may be termed an open-air distillation. The various points of superiority ott'ert 
by this Apparatus, may be thus briefly summed up. 

I. —It diffuses the perfume of any flower in all its freshness and purify, emitting the balmy fragrance of a bloomir 
parterre, on a fine spring morning. 

II. —The vapors produced are so delicate and refreshing that they cannot affect even the most nervous persons, ar 
their elasticity is such that they spread over a vast area in a very short time. Fifteen minutes are sufficient to perfun 
the largest theatre, and a small room naturally requires much less. 

III. —This process entirely neutralizes the vitiated air generated in theatres, ball-rooms, and other assemblies; use 
on the dinner or supper table, at dessert time it replaces the unpleasant culinary odours by a grateful and revive 
fragrance. It also completely removes the smell of tobacco. 

IV. —It effectually purifies the air in dwelling-houses, and counteracts unpleasant and noxious effluvia arising fro: 
drains, gas, or any other cause. 

V. —It is invaluable for the sick chamber, substituting balmy and soothing vapors to the close and tainted atmospheri 
and leaving the patient the gratification of choosing his own favorite flower or scent. 

„ VI.—It is strongly recommended to travellers, especially to those visiting continental cities, where such a pleasa: 
and powerful disinfectant will often prove a great desideratum. It will also be found very reviving at sea to fumiga 
close cabins.. 

VII.—rTliis Apparatus forms an elegant drawing-room, ornament, is easily managed, requires no trouble nQr laboi 
cannot get out of repair, and is sold at a very moderate price which places it within the reach of-all classes. 

-In order to give the public a full guarantee of the useful and beneficial properties of his Perfume Vaporizer, 
KI M MEL has submitted it to the most eminent authorities on all sanitory matters, whose favorable opinion confirms 
every point the foregoing observations, and leads E. R. to hope that his invention will be extensively patronized as so 
as it becomes known. 

/ N.B.—The Vaporizer can only be used with the Perfumes prepared specially by E. RIMMEL, as other Perfun 
would not produce the desired effect , and there would be danger of ignition. 

T E S tT WO NIALS. 

r ' • College Laboratory, London Hospital, 

March 9 th, 1861 . 

The Apparatus which Mr. Rimmel has invented for diffusing the scent of flowers and other perfumes into t 
atmosphere is a great improvement on the usual contrivances for volatilizing aromatic substances by the aid'of a d 
li eat, or by slow combustion ; for in all such cases many imperfectly oxydised compounds are produced, which not oi 
destroy the delicacy of the perfume, hut which by reason of their acridity give an irritating property to the air. T1 
is not so with the Apparatus of Mr. Rimmel, which acts at too low a temperature for combustion, and which by evolvi 
aqueous vapour diffuses the most delicate scents without injury to their odour. This, indeed, is the speciality of t 
invention, and I have no doubt that it will be found useful, not merely as a refinement and luxury in ordinary roon 
out as a corrective of the atmosphere of sick chambersfor there are good grounds for the opinion that many perfun 
are endowed with the power of ozonizing tlieffir and so of giving it a disinfecting property. The Apparatus might a 
be employed as a means of volatilizing medicinal .substances, and thus acting as a curative agent. Lastly, its use 
Theatres, Club-houses, Dining Saloons, and such other places of public resort, will doubtless be fully appreciated. 

ii. letheby ; M.B., rh.D. & C., 

Professor of Chemistry in the College of the.London Hospital and Medical 
Officer of Health for the City of London. 

Dr. IIassall, Dr. Goldsboro’, and Mr. Canton, Surgeon to the Charing Cross Hospital, have all expressed their hi 
opinion of the merits of the Vaporizer; the latter has introduced it into the wards of the Hospital and been mu 
satisfied with the results. _ 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“A simple apparatus capable of being made very useful as a sanitory agent, as well as for the diffusion of mer 
pleasant odours through apartments, hospitals, halls, theatres, &c.”— Builder. 

“ We are fully convinced that this simplle but ingenious contrivance will be most extensively adopted and patronis 
so soon as it becomes more generally known, for it combines useful with agreeable properties and hence may truly 
termed utile dulci .”— Technologist. 

“We understand Mr. Rimmel is preparing a series of rerfume Vaporizers for private use, which, on account of 1 
many useful purposes for which they are adapted, will assuredly meet with great success.”— Morning Post. 

“ This is a charming improvement on the old fashioned pastille.”— China Telegraph. 

“ Mr. Rimmel’s art has been taxed to diffuse by means of his new patent the most delightful scents into the lial] duri 
the progress of the entertainment.”— Lady's Newspaper. 

“ Mr. Rimmel, the eminent Perfumer, diffuses the perfume of sweet briar through the hall by a singularly effect! 
process of his own invention.”— Morning Star. 

“ The grand bal masqvt given at Her Majesty’s Theatre last Monday, afforded another opportunity of testing t 
merits of 4 Kimmel’s Perfume Vaporizer,’ which seemed to neutralize completely the vitiated air inherent to su 
assemblies, aud replace it with a refreshing atmosphere of‘sweet smells.’”— United Service Gazette. 

“ The very breath of a thousand flowers is wafted into the hall by Rimmel’s new patent process.”— Court Circular. 

“ It is a very graceful invention.”— New York Weekly Programme. 

“Mr. Rimmel, the perfumer-, has recently invented a small.apparatus termed the ‘Perfume Vaporizer,’ for diffusi 
a grateful vapour in crowded assemblies or private dwellings, which effectually destroys unpleasant effluvia. Ir appej 
to be well adapted for those who travel by sea, to fumigate close cabins and to dispel other de sag re mens on shipboai 
The invention is deserving of some commendation, and is presented in an elegant and economical form .”—Austiali 
and New Zealajid Gazette. ' t 

“No one having used ‘Kindnel’s Perfume Vaporizer’ would consider his house furnished without it.’’— Atlas. 


























iNNETTS PATENT CLOCKS, with Illuminated Hands* 


watche I*^OT^safe per 
FREE&^H^KlI^H^^POST. 



I IN THE CHEAT EXHIBITION.NM.CLASS X. 
I MANUFACTURER 


s TO THE ADMIRALTY,THE ORDNANCE. 
THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY&THE QUEEN. 


e-® 


rery Watch in the latest Style, and most carefully Finished. 


GOLD CASES AND JEWELLED. 

QUALITY. 

GENTLEMEN'S. 

A 

B 

C 

irirontal Construction, enamel 

gs. 

gs. 

gs. 

lial, 4 holes jewelled. 

10 

8 

6 

tto. gold dial and strong case . . 
nnett’s superior London-made 

12 

10 

7 




latent Leyer, jewelled. 

17 

14 

12 

LADIES’. 




irizontal Construction, gold dial , 

10 

8 

6 

tent Lever (Geneva). 

12 

10 

8 

tto (English), highly-finished . . 

16 

14 

12 


SILVER CASES AND JBWBLLED. 

QUALITY. 

GENTLEMENS. 

A 1 B 

c 

Horizontal Construction, sound and 

1 

gs. gs. 

gs. 

serviceable . 

5 4 

1 

Superior Lever (Geneva), 10 jewels . 

7 « 

A 

Bennett's London-made Levers . . 

8 , 6 

A 

LADIES*. 

Horizontal Construction, neat and 



flat, beautifully enirraved cases . , 

8 4 

s 

Superior Geneva Lever. 

6 5 

4 

Elegant silver dials , 10*. 6 d. extra. 



Small London-mad^ Levers . 

T 6 

A 


FOR MEDICAL MEN, Dead Seconds GOLD, 20 Gs.;. SILVER, 12 Gs. 

jerior LEVER, with CHRONOMETER BALANCE—Gold, 27,23, and 19 Gs. 

Bennett s POCKET CHRONOMETER—Gold, 50 Gs. j Silver, 40 Gs. 
ery Watch skilfully Examined, Timed, and its Performance guaranteed. 

Pott Office Orders, payable at under, will receive prompt attention. 


JOHN BENNETT, 

WATCH MANUFACTORY, 64 & 66, CHEAPSIDE, 

And at the City Observatory, 62, Cornhill, E.C. 
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Per doz. 
Table Spoons . 
Do. Forks . . 
Dessert Spoons 
Do. Forks . . 
Tea Spoons 
Soup Ladls each 
Gravy Spoons. 
Sauce Ladles . 

None are 1 
Genuine 
without the 
Corporate 
M*rk, 
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